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AXTON CELEBRATION.—SPECIAL SER- 

VICE at WESTMINSTER ABBEY, in the Nave, on SATUR- 
DAY AFTERNOON, June 2, 1877. Sermon by the Very Rev. Dean 
STANLEY, D.D. Anthem, Mendelssohn's ‘HYMN of PRAISE 

with full Band and Chorus. Service to at at Three o ee 

Admission Free to the Public, but to a few reserved seats by tickets, 

to be obtained of the Executive Committee, or c 
Mr. J. 8. HODSON, Hon. Sec. 
_ Gray’ J Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE-STREET, PICCADILLY, W 

CHARLES T. NEWTON, Esq. C.B, will, THIS DAY (SATUR- 
DAY), June 2, at Three o velock, begin . Course of Two Lectures on the 
RECENT DISCOVERIES at MYCENZ. 

EDWARD DANNREUTHER, Een, , will, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
June 7, at sarees o'clock, give a Lecture (with many Pianoforte Tilus- 

t: 3) on 
“Sueeription t to these Three Lectures, Halt- a-Guinea. 


PETISHARCH. E OLOGICAL ASSOC ‘LATION. 


The THIRTEENTH and CLOSING MEETING of the Session will 

be held at 32, Sackville-street, W.,on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 6th 
os atS P.M. e 

The following Papers will be read, should time permit:—*On an 
Ancient Inventory,’ by FE. M. THOMPSON, Arsiswnt-Keeper of 
Manuscripts, British Museum —* Recent Discoveries at Kenilworth,’ 
by J. ae BURGFSS, F.S.A—'The Font of St. Mary, Bourne 

* by Dr. STEV ENS. the Roman Stockades of Carlisle, by 

R.8. FERG USON, F.S.A.—*The Ancient Refectory of Old Cleeve 
Abbey,” J. REYNOLDS. —*A Group of Cumbrian Megaliths,’ by 
Cc. W. Wy OND, C.E 

A few Tickets are at the disposal of Non-Members. and may be had 

tuitously on application to E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S8.A., one of the 
fion Secretaries, 37, Bedford. place, W.C. 


YHE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOC IE TY of G REA’ AT 
BRITALN, 11, Chandos-street, W.—TH URSDAY, 7th of June, 

at 830. Business:—1. Communications. 2. Paper, by Charles Bray, 
Bot. Batarel b aw, Automatic Mind, and Unconscious Intelligence.’ 
3. Adjourned Discussion on previous Papers (Mr. Stainton Moses, 


Prof. Piumptre). “ 
_ FRANCIS K. MUNTON, Honorary Secretary. 


NATION rea HE ALTH SOCIETY, 
44, BERNERS-STREET, W. 

HOMES of the LONDON POOR, Rev. HARRY JONES’S LEC 
TURE, on JUNE 6th, at Society of Arts Rooms, John-street, Adelphi, 
at 430, THUMAS HUGHES, Esq. Q.C., in the Cha 


N ATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY, 
44, BERNERS-STREET, W. 

COFFEE TAVERNS for the PEOPLE, Mr. ERNEST HART'S 

LECTUKE, on June 13th, at Society of Arts Rooms, John-street, 

Chai at 450P.M., His Eminence CARDINAL MANNING in the 


que SOCIETY. 


President—Sir WM. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. 
Editovr—ALFRED ASPLAND, F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Hon. Sec.—J AMES CROSTON, F.S.A 


CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 

The next Work which the Council propose to issue to Subscribers is 
the*GULDEN LEGEND,’ printed by Caxton in 148%, with a Selection 
of the liustrations from the Antwerp Edition of 1505.. Asa specimen 
of Uaxton’s printing, and tne style of engraving on wood in his time, 
this work will be of great interest. The portions selected for repro- 
duction are *‘The natyuyte of Saynt Johan Baptiste,” The Lives of 
Saints Paul, Peter, John, Matthew, and Luke; also “The natyuyte 
of our blessid lady.” The price of this volume to Non-Members will 
be 1. lls. 6d. Aunual ~~ tate m, Une Guinea. The number of 
copies to be printed is limited 

Names of Subscribers may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, or to Mr. 
A. Brotuers, 14, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, 


HOLBEIN 


(Rys STAL PZ AL ACE PICTURE GALL ERY.. — 

OPEN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 
of PICTU RES, by the British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. C. W. Wass. 


APAN. — FRANK DILLON’S DRAWINGS, 

made in Japan during the Years 1875 and 1876, are now ON V IEW, 
at the Old Galleries of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, No. 5,W aterloo- 
Place, Pail Mall. — Admission, from 10 till 6, including Catalogue, 1s. 


D—® HEINEMANN’S THREE POPULAR 
LECTURES for 1877-78 :—* The History of Prussia in the Nine- 

teenth Century,’—* Up the Danube: a Picture of the Period,’ Illus- 
ted,—" On Eves, Noses, Lips, Hands, and Feet; or. the is of a 

Scientific Physioguomy.’ Secretaries of Literary Societies please to 

male Dr. Heinemann, F.R.G.5., 80, Upper Gloucester-place, Port- 
aL-square, 


ONDON SCHOOL of HOMC@OPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, Russell-square, W.C. 

Dr. RICHARD HUGHES'S LECTURES on MATERIA 
MEDICA and THERAPEUTIOS will be continued until further 
Dotice on MON DAYS and THURSDAYS, ata 

Dr. D. DYCE BROWN’s LECTURES on "PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of a will be continued on TUESDAYS and 
PRIDAYS, at 5 pM. 

Por Tickets of Admission and all Guster Ea apply to the 
Lecturexs at the above hours, or by lette 

. BAYES, Hon. Sec. 


TONE and BR ONZE IMPLEMENTS.—Mr. 
BRYCE M. WRIGHT has just returned from the Continent with 
aNew and Magnificent Collection. Specimens prenesen upon selec- 
tion from Denmark, France, Switzerland, Italy, —Barvce M. 
Waicur, F.K.G.5. 90, Great Kussell-street, RR Ae w.c, 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
oy Oe necessary to their PRESERVATION, peed, "with eve 
ti d to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
HUMPSON, Studie, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 4 4 —- 














Office of the Board of Managers, Lee Monument Association, 
Incorporated January 25th, 1871 
Kichmond, va, March 3, 1877. 
i\' ODELS, DRAWINGS, and DESIGNS will be 
J received at this Office up to the hour of Noon on the FIRST 
MONDAY in SEPTEMBER, 1877, fora COLOSSAL EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE of GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, to be erected on the 
Capitol Square, at Richmond, Va. 
Board of Managers. 
GOVERNUR OF VIRGINIA, 
TREASURER OF COMMON WEALTH. 
AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
Competitors will present their own Designs for Statue and Pedestal, 
accompanied by estimates of cost, stating terms of payments, and the 
d ‘of the work free of all charges to the 





quire 


yard. 

Bn Models will not be uncovered nor the Drawings exbibited we 
the First Monday in September at noon, and no proposals will be 
received or considered which have not arrived at that hour, acci- 
dents excepted. 

The Board, reserving to itself full liberty to reject any and al! pro- 
posals, in their discretion, will open the estimates on the THIRD 
MONDAY in SEPTEMBER, 1577, and make their award in Three 
— thereafter. 

Any further information which may be desired will be freely 
affurded by addressing the undersigned. 
By Gnetion 7 the Board of Manager 
ASSETT FRENCH, "Seoretary. 


” INGSBRIDGE GRAM MAR sc HOOL, 
SUUTH DEVO 

The Governors of this Endowed meg are now in a position to 
appoint a HEAD MASTER, who may be, but is not required to be, in 
Holy Urders. 

Under the New Scheme, which is that of a Second Grade School, the 
Head Master is entitled to a good Modern-Built Residence, with a 
aan and to a Stipend of 1001. a Year, in addition to Capita- 
tion Fees. 

The School Buildings adjoin the Master's Residence, and are cal- 
culated to accommodate about 40 Boarders. 

The School was founded in the Year 1670, and under its New Scheme 
offers the attraction of Exhibitions, tenable in the School and elsewhere. 

King>bridge is in the centre ofa large and populous district, which is 
noted for its excellent Climate. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the under- 
signed, and any Gentlemen who desire the Appointment are requested 
to give notice thereof, and to forward their testimonials, to Mr. 
Weymouth, Solicitor, Kingsbridge, the Clerk to the Governors, before 

Saturday, the 30th of June next. 

_Dated Kingsbridge, : 24th May, 1877. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIE TAR Y SCHOOL. -= 
The APPOINTMENT of MATHEMATICAL MASTER will be 
VACANT at the end of this Term, by the retirement of the Kev. Dr. 
Morgan, who has accepted Church Preferment. The satary will be 
2501. per annum. Candidates must have graduated in Mathematical 
Honours at Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin. The duties 
will begin early in September.—Applications, with testimouials, to be 
sent, on or before the 16th June, to the Secrerany, of whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





L IGH-CLASS EDUC ATION. wai Lady recom- 
mends very highly a SCHUUL in_ Kensington, where her 

Daughter is Finishing. Every care is taken of the Pupils, and superior 

Instruction given.—Address Mrs. ALLEN, 1, West-hill, Highgate, N. 


I OYS’ EDUCATION in GERMANY.—Two 

VACANCIES at Dr. DUTE’S, Marburg, near Frankfort-on-Main, 
who receives a limited number of” pupils. eferences, Mr. WILLIAM 
Jones, 5 3 eaten Tees; Very Kev. Principal ‘TuLtocu, St. 
Anarews, N.B 


i ESIDENCE in GE RM ANY. ws ADIES , desiring 

to RES(LE in GERMANY for EDUCATLON or HEALTH, 
can be received intoa Germau Family at Heidelberg.—Apply to Prof. 
luny, Heidelberg. 


YARIS.—UNE DAME (veuve), Protestante, et sa 
Fille, trés connues de la familie COQU EREL, offrent un CO M- 
FORTABLE HOME a deux ou trois Demoiselles —S’adresser 4 M. Le 
Pasteur Coqvere., 3, Rue de Copenhague, Paris; Madame Pixceon, 
21, Rue de Berlin, Paris; R. Crooke, £sq., Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


LADY, Teaching ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
tL GERMAN, and LATIN thoroughly, wishes a Morning or After- 
noon ENGAGEMENT aiter the Midsummer Vacatiov. — Adaress 
H. M., Farmer's Library, 1, Edwardes-terrace, Kensington. 











BARRISTER and M.A. (Q.U.1.), who has 
recently retired from the Indian Civil Service, desires a TUTOR- 
SHIP (private or in high-class School) in a healthy neighbourhood. 
Pleasant work and assvciations of more importance than salary.— 
Address R. E. B. C. 8., Uxford Union Society. 


YO CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS, ke. —A Private 

Tutor, of many years’ standing and experience, has a few Hours 

e devote to INSTRUCTION in Hebrew, Classical and Rabbinical. — 
., 0, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


RIGHTON. — BOARD and RESIDENCE in 

the well-appointed House of a GENTLEMAN, in the best part 

of Brighton, and close vo the Sea. Terms moderate.— Address E. A. H., 
81, Lansdowne- Place. 


WIDOW LADY, of Good Family, beving 
he unexpectedly had to pay a large Sum of Money, is left for 4 
Months almost Destitute, aud would be most deeply grateful to any 
ove we would let her have a small COTTAGE or LUDGE RENT 
R or the care of a House, or any position of trust. Sne has 
three Tittle Children, wenee take a Situation. Toe highest references 
can be given.—Address A. K., Post-oflice, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


GENTLEMAN is OPEN to an ENGAGE. 
P MENT to CONTRIBUTE a WEEKLY PARIS LETTER toa 
London or Provincial Paper of Liberal Politics. Translations aiso 
undertaken of French Standard Works.—M. Y., care of Lemercier & 
Co., 13, Rue Royale, Paris. 














ANTED, by an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 

dent at Seastentincnle, the CORRESPONDENCE of an 

ENGL Ish. NEWSPAPER.—Address Nemo, care of William Dawson 
& Co., "Constantinople 





— 


GENTLEMAN, engaged in Literary pursuits, 

now residing in Madrid, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
French and Spanish Literature and Politics, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CORRESPOND ~g ig to anestablisbed Paper or Magazine. 
—Address H. B., care of Mr. G . Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN, having had Eight Years’ expe- 
4A. rience in Press Work, wishes to undertake ‘ MANAGEMENT 
of the Publishing and Advertising a of a Weekly News- 
paper; is able to assist in the Literary Work. Highest references.— 
Apply | to H. E. J., 12, Pleasant-row, Canonbury-villas, Islington, N. 


hl + - 
yO LITERARY GENTLEMEN.— An EDITOR. 

SHIP of an (ld-Established and Popular Weekly Literary and 
Critical Paper, in me North of England—Remuneration 2501. per 
aunum ana }" e in the Proprietorship—i+s UFFXRED to a 
fully comp » ath An who can command 3501.—Address Beta, 
care 0 of M a. &« Co , Advertising Agents, } 160, Piccadilly, London. 


MPORTANT LITERARY CO-OPERATION. 
—REQUIRED, One or more PATRONS for a BRITISH and 
COLONTAL NEWSPAP ER, about to be Published Weekly in London, 
to Kepresent extensive high-class Trades and Interests, now without 
any such paper; also to be a Record of Traveis and Discoveries.— 
Address ALTon, 104, Park- street, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


UNIOR REPORTER and READER WANTED, 


immediately.— Address, stating age, and salary re.,uired, Epito, 
Bath Evening Chronicle, Bath. 


JRESS, EDITORIAL, &c.—A JOURNALIST, 
highly. recommended by Newspaper Proprietors, Literary and 
University Men, &.,is UPEN to RE-ENGAGEMENT; has had con- 
siderable experience in Keporting, and acted as La or of first-class 
Weeklies.—Address C., care of Castle & Lamb, Salisbury-square 
Loudon, E.C 














JRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGE =MENT as 

- SUB-EDITOR or REPORTER. Verbatim Note-taker, and 
thoroughly competent. Could supply leading matter. First-rate 
Testimonials and References —Address Omeca, Mess:s. Adams & 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.U, 


THE PRESS.—ApveErtIsER, a Journalist of Ten 

Years’ experience, chiefly on the Provincial Daily Press, having 

some time at his disposal, would be glad to contribute LEADER to 

a Country Weekly Liberal Paper on very moderate terms.— Address 

Leaver, Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Ageuts, 59, Fleet-street, 
g.U. 


r HE PRESS.—C. Mrrcuet L & Co., Agents for 

the Sale of Newspaper Property, beg to aay that they have 
several important Newspaper Properties for disposal.—i2 aud 13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.O, 


TO BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. — 

WANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had Thirty Years’ expe- 
rience in the Trade, a SITUATION as Manager or Assistant. Can 
give satisfactory references.—Address K. B., 21, Hadley-street, Ken- 


r 10, - ENTERPRISING PUBLISHERS and 

Others.—To be SOLD by PRIVATE TENDER, the valuable 
COPYRiGH? of a high-class LONDON MAGAZINE (Monthly). Has 
cost over 1,000%. to establish it.— For particulars, apply Aurua, 62, 
Paternoster-row, Londop, All Tenders must be signed, sealed, aud 
pp ate ol to the above _—s by THURSDAY, June lith, 1877, at 
8 o'cloc 


OVE "= READY for SE RIAL PU BLICATION. 
IN Author (knowing it would take) willing to leave iemuneration 
to Editor; reasons for same. Plot vate original —Address T. E. E., 
care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, B.C 


ryy.o AUTHORS.—Mr. Artaur H. Moxon has 

the pleasure to inform Authors and others that he is now in 

the position to UNDE RTAKE the PU BLLCATION of WORKS in all 

Row, B “ Literature, on commission or otherwise.—21, Paternoster- 
ow, E.C, 


AMAT ZUR AQTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and 
ed in won F ursuite should obtain the COM- 
PREHENSIVE GUIDES to P BLISHING and PRINTING, Con- 
as ~pecimens of Types—Terms of Publishing—Eugravings — Advice 
to. Authors—Instructions for Correcting Proofs. A complete Manual 
of information upon every subject of ~~: gy “y those about to 
Publish. Just ready, Tenth Edition, price 6d _; post free, 8d.—W. H. 
& L. CoLtincripes, 128, 129, Aldersgate-street, London, B.0. 


NO1 —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 








J OTICE 
a gutractors. Wine ones rt, E.C., and Took’s-court, E C., are 

submit ESTIMATES and enter into GUNTKAOTS for 

Leiter: PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 


| eh mary F PRINTING. —~ Seom. BRADLEY 

and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C, are prepared to offer 
TENDERS for WKEKLY NEWSPAPERS or PERIODICALS. 
= Type, if preferred. Printers of Coming Events, Jron, May- 
fair, &e 





mo NEWSPAPER onl PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRLETORS.—An old-established Nowspaper Printer would 
$02, Stra low for another Weckly or Monthly to fill up time.—Pxixrer, 


‘0 PU BLISHERS and Others. sy old- <> 
lished firm of Printers are prepared to TENDER for BOOK or 
MAGAZLNE WORK, at very low rates. New type. Modern Mach 
nery.—Adaress B. & F., Mr, Molteno, +1, Paternoster-row £.C. 
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UTOGRAPH LETTERS, by Lord Byron’ 

Robert Burns, Tom Moore, Sir Walter Scott, Campbell. Hood’ 

and others, may be SEEN at Messrs. W. Locxwoop & Co.'s, 75, New 
Bond-street, W.—N.B. A List on application. 


CAtaiceur (No. 28, June) of AUTOGRAPHS 
and HISTORICAL DOCU MENTS, on SALE by F. NA LOR, 

4, Millman street, Bedford-row, London. . 
SPECIAL CATALUGUES of Celebrated Women and of Theo gians, 

&c., recently issued. Seut on application. 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
NV TESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
- Samvue Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ERMAN LOESCHER, Booksetter, Turin, 

has just published a very full and interesting CATALOGUE of 

Ancient aud Modern Italian Literature and Philology, which may be 
had gratis on application. 


Now ready, gratis and post free for One Penny Stamp 
ANIELL’S MISCELLANY BOOK CATA- 
LOGUE for 1877.—PART L., consisting of a Collection of Good 
and Useful Books in various Classes, including many conmectedwith 
the Fine Arts, and Illustrated Books, Voyages and Trave!s. and many 
interesting Works, well adapted for Clubs and Literary Societies; aleo 

Early Printed Books, and many that are Scarce and Curious, on Sale 

(and marked at very moderate prices) by EDWARD DANIELL, at 

53, Mortimer-street, W. 

The following CATALOGUES may still be had gratis, or post free 
for Une Stamp each :— 

A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, 
having Collections placed under each County, and an extensive 
Collection under London, including Books, Maps, Prints, Draw- 
ings, &c., on Sale at 53, Mortimer-street, W. 

PORTRAIT CATALOGUE, containing a Portion 
of the very extensive Collection of Celebrated Persons connected 
with the History and Literature of Great Britain, from the Earliest 
to the Present Time, on Sale at 32, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square. - o 

j ANTED TO PURCHASE, RUSKIN’S 

MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. V., Original Edition. —Handsome 
price will be given by Wittiam DownnG, 74, New-street, Birmingham. 














HAKESPEARE.—An Edition of the Year 
1623 FOR SALE, privately. In excellent preservation. Con- 
tains First Edition of most of his Playe.—Apply to Messrs. 
Ronertson & Scort, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 
AUTOTY PE. 
PEEMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Mmployed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 

* Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, preserviog all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of Fading. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WOR of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPFS from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
21a. the Set: Six Illustratious to *Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake Exhibition 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 2is. 

A SET of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shields, 2le. the 
set. 





The ECCE HOMO of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 38., 21., 78. 6d. 
Cameron. In all Sixty seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraite, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs. Julia Margaret 

SKETCHES by Kowbotham, choice, 78 6d. each. 

Twenty-nine STUDIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &c 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. S. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. § 


SELECT LIBRARY. 








wy 
M UDIE’S 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 

This CATALOGUE contains the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
Theodore Murtin—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Schuyler’s 
Turkistan—Margary's Journals — Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, Third 
Series—Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections—Life and Letters ot George 
Ticknor—Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans—Payer’s Voyage of 
the Tegetthoff—Lord Amberley’s Anslysis of Religious Belief—The 
Shadow of the Sword-‘Ihomas Wingfold, Curate—Phebe, Junior— 
Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—Joan— Edina—My Young Alcides— 
Miss Moily— Kose Turquand—Captain Fanny—Jennie of the Prince’s— 
Joshua Haggcard’s Daughter; and an unusually large Selection of 
other Popuiar Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest 
current Prices, and 1s especially commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large 
purchasers of Modern Books. 


See 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Mopie’s Serect Linrary, New Oxford-street. 

L, @ 2,725 tReRA BY; 
Patron—H R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
rature, in varfous Languages. Subscription, sl a year, or 2l., with 

Eutrahce-fee of 61 ; Life Membership, 262. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 

This Library, contains £5,000 Volumes of Aneient and Modern Lite- 

Fiiteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 





| 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 


| according tu the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 


French, and German, immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
A 


Capital Old Dutch Pictures, the Property of the Right Hon, th 
EARL of SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE. i 


[ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
tfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 





Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Cl 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may aiso be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopa- 
son's, and Saunpers & Oriey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





YABINET for DISPOSAL, of very elegant 
/ Design, by the late OWEN JONES. manufactured in Black and 
Gold by Messrs. Gillow & Co., and suitable for the display of Coins, 
Jewels, Plate, or China.— May be seep, and particulars had, on applica- 
tion to the Housekeeper, at No. 16, Grosvenor-street, Gresvenor-square. 








Sales by Auction 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the 
late H. PORTER, Esq., of Chelsea, and a Select Library of 
Standard Books removed from Kennington. 


aC . : 7 y 
MESS RS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
| at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
MONDAY, June 4,and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, VALU- 
ABLE MIiSVELLANEUUS BOUKS, as above, comprising Telford's 
Life and Labours, 2 vols.—Engineering, 10 vols.—Brees’s Railway 
Practice, 4 vols.—Tredgold on the Steam-Engine, 5 vols.—Humber on 
Bridges, &c., 5 vols.—Fac-similes of National MSS., 6 vole.—Transac- 
tions of the Civil Engineers, 49 vols., and other Works on Engineering— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols —l)aniel’s Rural Sports, 4 vols, 
—Richardson’s Works, 19 vols.— Original Manuscript, Colombe’s Birth- 
day, by Robert Browning—Manuscript, on vellum—Prints and Books 
of Prints, including 4 Turner Gallery—Nash’s Mansions, coloured and 
mounted, 5 vols.—Victoria Psalter and other Lilustrated Works, many 
in handsome bindings. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








The Shandon Collection. 
MM ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
-~ 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely each day (by order of the Executors) the remaining PORTLUNS 
of the celebrated ASSEMBLAGE of WORKS ef ART and VERTO, 
known as the SHANDON COLLECTION, formed during the last 
half-century by that well-known amateur, RUBERT NAPIER, Esq., 
deceased, late of Glasgow, in the followiug order, viz. :— 

THIRD PORTION.—MON DAY, June 4—Venetian Glass, Limoges 
Enamels, Hispano-Mauro Ware, Majolica. TUESDAY, June 5— 
Venetian and German Glass, Limoges Enamels, and Majolica. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6—Venetian and German Glass and Majolica. 
THURSDAY, June 7—Greek Pottery, Cyprus, Persian, Della Kobbia, 
and Palissy Ware, Metalwork, and Arms. 

FOURT ORTLION.—MUNDAY, June 11—Ancient Locks, Keys, 
Metalwork, Arms, and Accoutrements. TUESDAY, June 12—Ancient 
Locks, Keys, Metalwork, Arms, aud Accoutrements, Illuminated 
Missals, and a few Coins. 

The Third Portion may now be viewed ; and Catalogues may be had 
of the whole 20 days’ sale, price 2s. é6d., by post, 38.; or will be for- 
warded on application. 





2 Collection of Pictures and Drawings of the late 
F. WILKINSON, Esq. 

\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FKIDAY, 
June 8, at 1 o'clock precisely (by direction of the Will, and by order of 
the Executors), the Valuable COLLECTION of MODERN PIC- 
TURES and WATER-CULOUR DRAWINGS of FREDERICK 
WILKINSON, Esq., deceased, late of Cleveland House, Barnes. The 
PICTURES comprise beautiful Cabinet Works of the following 
Artists, viz.:—E. W. Cooke, R.A., W. Etty, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., 
*, R. Lee. R.A., E. M. Ward, R.A., H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., C. Baxter, 
W. B.C. Fyle, T. M. Gilbert, E. A. Goodall, W. Hemsley, R. Hilling- 
ford. J. Linnell, J. H. 8 ann, L. R. Mignot, F. Provis, G. Smith, 

y D. Watson. The DRAWINGS comprise Works of 
Cooke, R.A., T. 8. Cooper, K.A, F. Goodall, R.a., sir E. Land- 
seer, R.A., D. Roberts, R.A., U. Stanfield, R.A., H. S. Marks, A.R.A., 
+. H. Andrews, Bouvier, R. Brandard, F. Lee Bridell, W. P. Burton, 
©. Cattermole, G. Cattermole, F. Dillon, Copley Fielding, L. Haghe, 
H. Hine, W. Hunt, J. D. Linton, E. Luudgren, A. P. Newton,S. Read, 
T. M. Richardson, T.S Robins, G. C. Stanfield, F. Smallfield, E. Ver- 
boeckhoven, G. 8S. Walters, and J. D. Watson. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalorues had. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late THOMAS BURGESS, 
Esq., of Brighouse, Yorkshire. 

\ [ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
P respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square,on SATURDAY, 
June 9, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the smali 
choice COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES of THOMAS 
BURGESS, Esq , deceased, including A Goatherd at Gibraltar, and 
Lost and Found, by R. Ansdell, R.A.—Four capital Works of T. 8S. 
Cooper, R.A.— Ophelia and the Queen, by F. Stone, A.R.A.—A Flemish 
Interior in the Thirteenth Century, by L. Alma Tadema, A.R.A.—and 
Works of A. Hold, Carmichael, Henzell, and J. Webb. 

May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





, and a few fine 





Imj ortant Modern Pictures and 
Pictures y ¢ slers. 

i ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
June 9, at 1 o'clock precisely, a highly important ASSEMBLAGE of 
PLCTU KES, including the celebrated Works by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., of Sir Walter Scott, with his favourite Dogs in the Rymer’s 
Glen, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1433—and he Pointers, * To 
Ho!” exhibited at the British Institution 1821, from the Gillott Col- 
lection—also The Widow, and a Mastiff, by the same artist — La 
Setiora, The Officer’s Widow, and The Highland Piper, by John Phillip, 
R.A.—Summer and Winter, and Hop-vickers, by T. Webster, R.A.— 
an important Work of W. Collins, K.A.—Homeless, by T. Faed, 

.A.—Danish Craft on the Elbe, by E. W. Cooke, R.A.—La Marchande 
des Fleurs, by W. P. Frith, R.A.—A Goatherd on Moel sSiabod, by 
T. S. Cooper, K.A.—The Love of James I. of scotland, by J. E Millais, 
R.A.—Tintagel Castle, by C. Stantield, R.A.—A Devonshire Land- 
scape, by F. R. Lee, R.A.—A Coast Scene, by J. W. Oakes, A.R.A.— 
Homewards, and Misty Morning in the Highlands, by P. Graham, 
A.R.A.—Prayer in the Desert, aud other fine Works of W. Muiler— 
Kenilworth Castle, by P. de Wint—The Fruits of Early Industry and 
Economy, and The Horse Fair, by G. Morland—A Highland Lake 
Scene, by Patrick Nasmyth—Twelve beautiful Works of R. Buckner— 
several fine Works of J. B. Pyne and ames Holland—Needlework at 
the National, by John Morgan— With Wiud and Tide, by Colin Hunter 
—and good Specimens of Crome, Stark, and Vincent—Deer in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, by Rosa Bonneur— Waiting, Expectation, and 
The Dog Cart, by Josef Israéis—Washing Day, by E. Frére—Hagar 
and Ishmael, by H. Merle—Cattle on the Banks of the Scheldt, by De 
Haas. The Drawings comprise Sidmouth, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
—Tivoli, Lancaster Sands, and A Haytield, by David Cox—and three 
very fine Works of W. Hunt. Also a very fine Sea-piece, by W. Van 
de Velde, from the Slhugborough aud Lucy Collectious—and A Garden 
Scene, with Birds, by Hondekoeter. 

May be viewed three days precedjng, and Catalogues had, 





their Great Rooms. King-street. St. James's-square, on SATURDAY 
June 9, at 2 o’clock precisely, THREE OLD DUTCH PIUTURRS 
of the highest clase, the Property of the Right Hon. the EAKL of sup. 
FOLK and BERKSHIRE, viz.: A Calm, with boats and figures, b 
William Van de Velde, of rare quality and in the finest Preservation, 
from the celebrated Choiseul Gallery, in which it is engraved—A Viey 
in a Dutch Town, by Van der Heyden—and a River Scene, by Ruysdag), 


May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
shceccnibdinaaenanieg cna lenisnesirenanenetacsierensesmmetitaaiig 2a 
Capital Modern Pictures. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, ou SATURDAY. 
June 16, at 1 o’clock precisely, a large and valuable ASSE MBLAGE of 
MvUDERN PICTURES, from different private sources, includi 
Fifty, the property of W. LLEWELLIN, Exq., of Brom:grove, and g 
small COLLECTION (sold by order of Trustees), including The Chal. 
lenge, acabinet work of Sir Edwin _Landseer, R.A.—Juliet, by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A.—A Family Group, by J. Russell, R.A.—Hop-Pickers, by 
I’. Webster, R.A.— Gil Blas and the Doctor, by Sir John Gilbert, Ra. 
—several Works of T. S. Cooper, K.A.—The Last of England, by Ford 
Madox Brown—A Welsh Coast Scene, by G. and J. Sant—A Winter 
Scene, by W. Miiller— Francesco, by Miss E. Thumpson —several capital 
Works of E. J. Niemann, J. Syer, W. Uliver, C. E. Johnson, H. Moore, 
J. F. Herring, sen, and J. Webb. The Foreign Pictures include 
examples of Heilbuth, Miinthe, De Haas, Guerra, Israéis, Vag 
Scheudel, E. Frére, Corot, Kosa Bonheur, Fautin, &c. 





The original H.B. Sketches by the late JOHN DOYLE. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in J UNE, FIVE 
HUNDRED SKETCHES by the late JOHN DOYLE, Consisting 
chiefly of designs for the celebrated series of ** H.B. Political sketches, 
being all that were preserved. 








The Library of the late JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D, 
F.RS. F.G.S.L. F.Z.8.L., &c.; together with his Portraits 
Scientific Men, Sketches, and Microscope by Tully. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 5, and Following Day, the LIBKAKY of the late 
JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S.L. F.ZS.L, 
Author of a Monograph of the British Spongiade, ; comprising the 
Transactions of the toyal Society, the Zovlugical Society, the 
Linnean Society—Publications of the Kay Society, 42 vols, the 
Paleontographical Society— Quarterly Journal of the Geographical 
Society of London—Annals of Natural History—Kecords of Zoolo- 
gical Literature, edited by Giinther, 11 vols.—Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, 40 vols.— The Zoologist, from 1833 to 1877—The Quarterly 
Journal of Science, from 1864 to 1877—the Astronomical Society's 
Abstracts and Proceedings—Journal of the Microscopical Society of 
London—Transactions of the Entomological Society, 1866.76 —Keports 
of the British Association, 31 vols.—Lamarck, Histoire Naturelle des 
Animaux sans Vertébres, 11 vols.—Ehreaberg’s lufusoria, 2 vols.— 
Partsch, Fossil Mollusca—Hornes, Fossil Mollusca—Forbes and 
Hanley’s British Mollusca, 4 vols.—Hassell’s British Freshwater 
Algez, 2 vols.—Bate and Westwood’s British Sessile-eyed Crustacea, 
2 vols.—Smith’s British Diatomacea, 2 vols.—Ralfs’s British Desme- 
dice—Walker and Stanton’s Insecta Britannica, 4 vols.—Milne 
Edwards et Haime, Monographie des Polypiers Fossiles—The Phyto 
logist, 1841 to 1854—The Entomologist, by Newman, 5 vols.—Mae- 
gillivray’s Natural History of the Dee Side—Smyth's Cycle of 
Celestial Objects, 2 vols.—De Rossi, Gemme Antiche, 4 vols.— 
Yeniers Gallery—Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée, 10 vols.— 
Musée de Scalsiues Antique et Moderne, 13 vols —Lindley and 
Hutton’s Fossil Flora, 3 vols.—Esper’s Zoophytes, 7 vols.— Records of 
Zovlogical Literature, 11 vols.—The Zoologist, from 1843 to 1877—Pro 
ceedings of the Zoological Society—The Quarterly Journal of Science, 
from 18%4 to 1877—Transactions of the Microscopical Society, 2 vols— 
a large Series of Specifications of Patents—a valuable Achromatic 
Microscope, with 3 Combinations—Presentation Portraits of Scientific 
Men—Pen and Ink Sketches and Eccentricities, drawn (while attend 
yng Lectures) by Professors E. Forbes, Huxley, De la Beche, Gould, 
ic. 





ete 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





The Pictures, Carvings, Bas-Reliefs, China, Books, and Prints 
of the late RICHARD G. WHITFIELD, Esq. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Bi by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., THIS 
MONTH, the BUUKS, PRINTS, and WUOKKS of ART of the late 
KICHAKD G. WHITFIED, Esq., of £9, Wandsworth-road; com- 
prising Pictures by Greuze, Watteau, Holbeia, Vallcott, Franks, 
Williams, Giorgione, and other Masters — Carvings, Bas-Reliefs, 
Bronzes— Books, Priuts, valuab'e Collection relating 
China—Pair of fine Vid Crackle Vases—Carved Vak Furniture, &. 
Collection of Drawings and Engravings of the late Lord 
RIBBLESDALE. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, June 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTIUN of 
DRAWLNGS, comprising examples by Bounington, Francia, Stanfield, 
Oldfield, Hardwick, &c., of the late Lord KIBBLESDALE~—very 
curious and rare Proofs after Sir Joshua Keynolds, and other Prinw 
in Mezzotinto by John Faber, Thomas Watson, &c.—Houbrakeo 
Heads, in fine states, as first issued—a most interesting Series of the 
Etchings by Count Caylus—others by Charles Jacque, &c.— Portraits, 
chiefly from the Gulston Collection, by Tbomassin, M. Lasne, De Leu, 
M.v. Gueht, P. de Jode, Vertu— Galleries aud other fine Books of 
Prints. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if by post 
on receipt of two stamps. 





= — 





Valuable Manuscripts from various Collections. 
MESSRS. 
. al 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, June 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, a SELECTION 
of valuable MANUSCRIPTS from various Collections ; comprisiDg 
various Armorials, with Coats of Arms—Autographs of Kings and 
Queens of France, of the Great Leaders on both Sides of the Americal 
War of Independence, and of other Notabilities—Autobiography of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery—Autobiograpby of Sir Thomas Hoby- 
Biblia Latina—Bible in Dayak—Evangelia 1V.—Pontificale Romanum, 
with Miniatures by an Italian Artist—Pontificale Lingonense—Hore 
B. Maris Virginis, with Miniatures— Passio Christi, with 34 Paintings 
by an old German Master—Pictured Roll of Universal History, q 
feet by 18 inches, with 310 Paintings—Ritual in Pali—Portéforium 
Romavum—tospels in Greek—York Liturgy—Hebrew and me 
Manuscripts—numerous Ancient Deeds on Parchment—Account 
the War in Italy, by Sir L. Wraxall, unpublished Autograph MS. 
and a most valuable Collection of Autograph Letters, addressed to Sit 
Peter King, Lord Ockham, before and after his elevation to 
Woolsack, E 

May be viewed two days psior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 02 
reeeipt of two stamps, 
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Library of W. SHARP, Esq., of Manchester. 
MESSRS. 


r x ° 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellipgton-street, Strand, 
W.C.,on FRIDAY, June 8, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY of W. SHARP, Esq, of Manchester; comprising 
Spenser's Faérie Queene and Complaints, First Editions—Milton’s 
First Edition—Roy’s Rede me and be not wrothe, 
First Edition— Bartsch, Peintre Graveur, 21 vols.—Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Second and Fourth kditions—Plot’s Staffordshire, large paper—Stamp 
‘Album, with rare Postage-Stamps—Encyclopeedia Britannica, 22 vols. 
—rare old Eogli-h Poetry and Plays—with numerous other standard, 
scarce, and curious Books in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts from yarious Collections. 
MESSRS. 


To . 
GoTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, June 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS from various COLLECTIONS; comprising 
John Locke's Essays on the Being of God and the Immortality of the 
goul, with Dedication to Margaret Countess of Shaftesbury, the 
entire volume of 477 pages, in the Autograph of the celebrated John 
Locke—Kosini, Storia della Pittura Italiana, 7 vols. 8vo. and royal 
folio Atlas of Plates—Swift’s Works, by Sir W. Scott, 19 vols. large 
per—Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 1676, with Autographs of [. 
Walton and C. Cotton—Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, both Series, 6 vols —Bianc, Histoire des Peintres 
de toutes les Ecoles, 6 vols.—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 11 vols. large paper 
—Duperrey, Voyage autour du Monde, with Atlases, 14 vols.—Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, with Additions, 5 vols. 
—Hore B. Marie Virginis, Manuscript, with beautiful Miniatures 
andiiluminated borders—Lavater’s Essay on Physiognomy, 5 vols.— 
Zanotto, Palazzo Ducale di Venezia, 4 vols.— Biblia Polyglotta Sump- 
tibus Cardinalis F. Ximenes-de Cisneros, 6 yols.—Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire, 3 vols -Dante, Mussi’s splendid Edition, 3 vols.—Galerie de 
Dresde Galleria Pitti, 4 vols.—Goya’s Collection of Caricatures— 
Humboldt, Voyage dans l’Amérique, 14 vols.—Hume’s England, 
Bowyer’s magnificent Edition, 10 vols.—Psalterium. Manuscript on 
vellum of the XtIth Century, by an English Scribe, with 19 large 
and 24 small Miniatures, and other ornamentations, in the best 
Avglo-Norman style—Psalterium, Manuscript on vellum of the XIVth 
Century, by an English Scribe (apparent for Symon and Letyce Rice), 
with historiated Initials, in the best style of Early English Art—with 
numerous other splendid Books of Prints and Standard Authors in all 
Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 
Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings, including the Collection 
of the late Rev. WALTER FIELD, M.A. 
MESSRS, 
+ Teryar ° 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
J by AUK UTION, at their House, No, 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.c., on TU ESDAY, Juve 12, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and PAINTINGS, including 
the COLLECTION of the late Kev. WALTER FIELD, M.A., Vicar of 
Godmersham, Kent, and Rector of Merstham, Surrey; comprising 
Etchings by Albert Diirer, Lucas Van Leyden, Rembrandt, F. s. 
Haden, J. A. Whistler, &¢e —Early Woodcuts, Emblems, Urnaments, 
&c.—Lilustrations after Turner, Sir T. Lawrence, Bonington, Stothard, 
Smirke, Leslie, &c —Native Hindoo Drawings— Works published by 
the Arundel Society—Paintings in Oil—Water-Colour Drawings— 
numerous Encravings, framed and glazed, of Fancy Subjects, by Bar- 
tolozzi~and Drawings by the Old Masters 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalo 3 if 
on receipt of four stamps. 7 aoe Sats ER Oe, 








Portion of the Library and Collection of Engravings of the late 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. F.S.A., of Southwick-street. 
MESSRS, 

QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
wR _by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, June 15, at 1 o’clock precisely. a PORTION of 
the LIBRARY and COLLEC 3 ; /INGS of the late 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq.. FSA. of Southwick-street ; comprising 
British Essiyists, 45 vols. —Scott's Novels, 43 vols.—British Novelists, 
5) vols.—Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols.—EBuropean 
Magazine and Lonion Review, 89 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
28 vols.—Biographie Universelle, 21 vols. in 7—Works on Art and 
Mandard Authors in the diff -rent Classes of |.iterature—Etchings by 
English : and Poreign a —Engraved Portraits—Topographicat 
nats—Caricatures— Book ILustrations—Engravings by Cousius aft 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c ia i ee 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catal 34 
Pe be Pian ae ys prio atalogues had; if by post, on 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Contents. 
I. RUSSIA. 
Il. FREDERTIC ORGANAM. 
Ill. Fr. COLERIDGE’S “LUFE of OUR LIFE.” 
IV. PRIMITIVE MAN in the SOMME VALLEY. 
y. ENGLISH MARTYRS. 
VI. Fr. AUGUSTLNE de BOCKER. 
VII, The WAR. 
Vill. An EXAMINATION of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S “ PSY- 
CHOLOGY.” Part IV. 
IX. APPENDIX to the FIRST ARTICLE in our JANUARY 
NUMBER 
PIUS 1X. on LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. 
XI. NUTICE= of BOOKS. 
XII. CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: 
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Surus & Vates, 17, Portmaa-street, W., and 63, Paternoster- 





Monthly, 28. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JUNE. 
CHINA, ENGLAND, and OPIUM. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Fry. 
FERIOREES - PEDIGREE-MAKERS. By Edward A. Freeman, 
he .D. 





The ETHICS of BELIEF: a Reply to Professor Clifford. By the 
Rev. Professor Wace. 


MUHAMMADAN LAW: its Growth and Character. 
» D. Osborn. II, The Traditions. 


BEER, and the TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. By Dr. Charles 
Graham. 


By Major 


The CONTEST of CHURCH and STATE in ITALY. By James 
ontgomery Stuart. 


CHRISTIANITY and PATRIOTISM. By the Rev. R. F. Littledale, 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION and LITERATURE. By Edward 
Jowden, LL.D. 
ERASTIANISM versus 
Llewelyn Davies, M.A 
ESSAYS and NOTICES. 
Strahan & Co. Limited, 31, Paternoster-row, London. 


ECCLESIASTICISM. By the Rev. J. 





No. IV. JUNE, price 98. 6d. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A Monthly Review. Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 
; > HUGO: a Sonnet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
uu , 
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ate. 
q ~~ agg and TIMES of THOMAS 8 BECKETT. By James A. 
Troude. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON. By Edgar Bowring. 
INFANTICIDE. ByC. A. Fyffe. 


The TRUE STORY of the VATICAN COUNCIL. No. IV. By 
Cardinal Manning. 


FOR and AGAINST the PLAY. By Lady Pollock. 

The SOUL and FUTURE LIFE. By Frederic Harrison. 
TEACHING to READ. By James Spedding. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. By John Fowler. 

. OUR ROUTE to INDIA. By Edward Dicey. 


. DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT. By Rev. A. H. 
Mackouvchie. 


2, TURKEY. By Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Henry 8. King & Co. London. 
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Bee KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for Junz, 1877. 
No. DCCXL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Conclusion. 
POETRY: A Feather—So is the Story Told—Thisbe—Three Houses. 
TWENTY YEARS of AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
PAULINE. Part 5. 
HOW I CAUGHT MY FIRST SALMON: a Canadian Sketch. 
The STORM in the EAST. 
LORD DERBY’'S DESPATCH and the DEBATE. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








PRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. XC., JUNE. 


Contents. 
The War in Asia. 
Studies in Russian Literature. III. and IV. 
British Trade. No. X. Australia and New Zealand. 
An Old German Poem and a Vedic Hymna, 
Quarter Sessions under Charles LI. 
Moliére. 
The Probable Results of Disestablishment. 
Experience of Ambulances. 
Italian Masks. 
The Battles of Peace. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


PHE Nautica. MAGAZINE. 
(Forty-sixth Year) 


Established 1832; Enlarged 1872. Une Shilling, Monthly. 
Contents of JUNE Number. 


War and Neutrality. 

The Royal Proclamation. 

The Jurisdiction of the silver Oar of the Admiralty. 
The Fighting Power of Merchant Ships. 

Custom Houses. 

Gur Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. John Burus. 

British and Foreign Sailors. 

Merchant Shipping Legislation in the United States, 1877. 
Safety Valve Competition. 

Our Parliamentary Record. 

Books Received. Correspondence. 

Shipbuilding, 1877, Marine lovcntions. 

Nautical Notices. Gener. 

Our Official Log. 

The Shipmasters’ Society. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Kent & Co 23, Paternoster-row; 
J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, E.C.; Henry 8. King & Co. 65, Cornhill; 
Pewtress & Co. 15, Great Queen-street, W.C.; and through all book- 
tellers. 


Now ready, price 208. 
JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. XLVI. 

Edited by H. W. BATES, F.1.S., Assistant Secretary. 
Contents. 
. Journey Across the Vatna Jikull, in the Summer of 1875. By 
/. ds. Watts. Map 
. On Mr. H. M. Stanley's Exploration of the Victoria Nyanzi. By 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Graat, C.B. 0.5.1. 2 Maps. 
Description of the Country and Natives of Port Moresby and 
Neighbourhood, New Guinea. By Octavius C. Stone. 
Extracts from a Diary of a Tour in Khorassap, and Notes on the 
Eastern Alburz Tract. By Capt. Hon. G. C. Napier. Map. 
Notes on the Yomut Tribe. By Kazi Syud Ahmad. 
Tables of Routes in the Eastern Alburz Tract 
5. Notes of a Journey from Havkow to Ta-li Fu 
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t 


bad 


a 


Dy the late A. R. 
Margary. Being Extracts from the Author’s Diary. ap. 
A Visit to the Valley of the Shueli, in Western Yunnan, By Ney 
Elias, Gold Medallist, R.G.S. Map. 
. The North American Boundary, from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rocky Mountains. By Capt. 8. Anderson, R.E a 
The Valley of the Tibagy, Brazil. By T. P. Bigg-Wither. Map. 
9. A Prince of Kashgar on the Geography of Eastern Tu:kistan. By 
R. B. Shaw. Map. 
10. On the District of Akém, in West Africa. By Capt. J. S. Hay. 
11. Notes of a Journey from the River St. Francisco to the River Tocan- 
tins, and to the City of Maranhao. By James W. Wells. Map. 
12. Journey of Exploration from South to Western Australia, in 1575. 
By Ernest Giles. Pp. 
13. Geography of Perak and Salangore, and a brief Sketch of some of 
the adjacent Malay States. by W. Barrington D’Almeida. Map. 
The Watershed of Central Asia, East and West. By Lieut.-Uol. 
T. E. Gordon, R.E. 
15. Journey to Lake Chad and the Neighbouring Regions. By Dr. 
Nachtigal. p. 
16. Notes accompanying a Chart of a Portion of the Niger Delta. By 
R. D. Bolerand K. Knight. Map. 
17. Notes to accompany a Traverse Survey of the White Nile, from 
Khartum to Kigaf, 1874. By Lieut. C. M. Watson, KR.E. Map. 
Results of Lieut. Watson's Astronomical Observations at Positions 
on the River Nile during the year 1874. Calculated by Wiliam 
Ellis, F.R.A.S. 

Report on the Calculations of Heights, from Lieut. Watson's 
Observations made on the White Nile. By Richard Strachan. 
Meteorological Observations taken on the White Nile, between 

Kbartum and Rigaf, 1*74. By Lieut. C. M. Watson, k.E. 
Note on Lieut. Grandy’s Map of his Journey from Ambriz to San 
Salvador and the Congo. By W. J. Turner. Pp. 
19. On the River Quanza. By Capt. Carl Alexanderson. Map. 
20. Notes to accompany a Survey of the White Nile from Lardo to 
Nyamyungo. By Col. C. G. Gordon, R.E. C.B. Map. 
*,* Fellows are requested to apply for their Copies at the Offices of 
the society, 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, W. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE (No. 212), 
For JUNE. Price is. 
CONTENTS of the Number. 

1, YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 16, 17. 

3. ee ~~ a a Protest Against the Critics. By a Jew. By Joseph 


3. The GROSVENOR GALLERY. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
4. congas CAMULODUNUM. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


5. LINES on a BEAUTIFUL GIRL By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
6. * THOROUGH RESTORATIONS.” By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

7. POLITICAL EDUCATION. By Professor Seeley. 

8. a BROOKE —The LAST of the VIKINGS. By Sebastian 


vans, 
9. GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Walter C. Perry. 
10. Tne CLERGY and CHARITABLE RELIEF. By C. E. Maurice. 
11. COUNT MOLTKE in RUSSIA. 
London : Maemillan & Co. 














L_YPPiscorrs MAGAZINE, for Jun (price 1s.), 
Contains— 
DOWN the RHINE. Illustrated. By Lady Blanche Murphy. 


In the VALLEYS of PERU. Illustrated. 

SLEEPING SONG. By Maurice F. Egan. 

The LOST VOICE: aStory. By I. A. Prokop. 

OVER the WATERS. By Paul H. Hayne. 
EDMONDO DE AMICIS. By H. M. Benson. 

A LOVE-CHASE: a Story. By Clarence Gordon. 
PROTHALAMION. By Emma Lazarus. «+ 

The CHINESE at BEAVER FALLS. By A. Rhodes. 
The MARQUIS of LOS3IE. By G. Mac Donald. Chaps. 51—56. 
Some TYROLEAN SUPERSTITIONS. By E. C. Gale. 
The PRIES SON: a Tale. By Ivan Tourgueneff. 
CURIOUS COUPLES: a Sketch. By W. M. Baker. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, 


J. B. Lippineott & Co 16, Southampton-street, Strand, London; 
and 715, Market-street, Philadelphia. set 











One Shilling, Monthly, 
GCRIBNER'’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Part II. for JUNE, now ready. 
Contents. 
, With Thee. 


France to America. . 
| Traditional Music of the Spanish 


To Damascus by Diligence. 
“The Sunrise never failed us yet.” 
A State Bail at Constantinople. 
Pond Life. 

Croton Water. 

\ illage Sanitary Work. 

The Soul's Immortality. 
Benjamin Disraeli 

Something about Horses. 

Ivan Tourgueneff. 

Storm Music. 


reo: 
How it was Done in Great Bri- 


tain. 
Child’s-Faith. 
Calvin: a study of Character. 
While the Rubin Sings, 
| Topics of the Time, 
The ld Cabinet 
| Home and Society. 
Culture and Progress, 
Nicholas Minturn. The World's Work. 
** Le Monsieur de la Petite Dame.” | Bric-d-Brac 


London : Frederick Warne & Co. 


Now ready, price 3d. No. 4, for JUNE, of the 
(yovantea KDEN MAGAZINE, 
Conducted by W. H. C. NATLON 

1, Stemming the Stream. Chaps., 6. Paillasse in England. 
9,10, 11. (Ilustrated.) 7. Very Cheap Excursivnists. 

Open Spaces for the People. | 8. Cotrage Gardens 
. The Landwehr System. | 9. Shadows onthe Mirror. Chaps. 
Un the Benks of the Imperial | 12, 13, 14 

(Lliustrated.) | 1¢ 
1 


New Series. 


eer 





River. ». By the Night Mail. 
5. A Mad King. By W. H. C. 1. Gleanings from Various Fields. 
Nation. 
Office: 21a, Maiden-lane, Bedford-street, Strand, London, 
Price ls. No. 133 (NEW SERIES), JUNE, 1877, 
THE MONTHLY PACKET. EE dited by 


CHARLUTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Kedeclyffe.’ 
Contents. 

LETTERS toa YOUNG FRIEND on some DIFFICULTIES in 
the SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the Author of ‘Simple Meditations 
for the Seasons.” Letters VI. and VIL. (concluded) 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CXXXVII. King 
Edward's Second Prayer-Book. 1550 —1552. 

The BASILICA. Part III. The Cross and the Dome. By the Rev. 
R. St, John Tyrwhitt. 

MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 
Yonge. Chap. 6. Enchanted Ground. 

Our YOUNG LADIES, as DESCRIBED by 
DAUGHTER: a Highland story. 
Chap. 19. Hectorina’s Wedding. 

ORINA. By Madame Romanoff 

The ASCENSION BLESSING. By R. C. B. 

WORDS, WORDS, WORDS! By Veritas. 

NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS. 

SPIDER SUBJECTS. 

London: Mozley & Smith, 6, Paternoster-row. 


By Charlotte M. 


the MINISTER’S 
by Euphemia E. G. Bussell. 


Chap. 4. 


Now ready, No. VL. price 3d.; by post, 3)d. 


HE BOOK C!iRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
New Books and New Editions, classified according t» Subjects 
for the convenience of Readers; with Notes, Anatytical and Deserip- 
tive, of the more important. Annual Subscription, post free in the 
United Kingdom, 3s. 6d.; in the Forcigu Postal Union, 48 
L. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


MHE “SECOND-HAND” BOOKSELLER. 
Published Monthly, Price One Penny, free by post, on day of 
publication, to any part of the World. ‘'o subscribers in the British 

Islands, Sixpence per Annum, prepaid. 
John Thomson, 39, John street, Glasgow. 








COUNTRY HOUSE: the late Sir DIGBY 

WYATT.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d.; or by post, 

44d ) for Memoir; also View and Pian of Gwynfryn—Work done at the 

Institution of Civil Engineers —Portraiture at the Salon — Dwellings in 

Prussia— Ecclesiastical Architecture in Suffulk—an Attack on Re- 
storers—Wimbiedon Park Estate, Lliustrated, 4c. 

No. 46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. Fifty-two P: 





TVHE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art Journal) of 
JUNE 2nd contains Mlustrations of Tettenhall Church, an 
Artist’s House, and of Mansions at Barlow Moor and Northenden ; 
also Articles on Church Urnamentation-- Painting at the Academy— 
the Royal Engineers—the Risks of Tendering—a Discussion on Chi 
Kestoration—Canterbury Cathedral, &e. Price 4d.; by post, sid. 


Offices: 175, Strand, W.C. 
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THE SCHOOL: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, AND SCHOLARS. 


Post free, 43d. ; yearly, 4s. 6d. 





NEW MAP PROJECTIONS (Copyright) 


Are being issued monthly in The SCHOOL. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Are given monthly by G. W. Von TUNZELMANN, in The 
SCHUOL. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 
Are given monthly by CLEMENTS MARKHAM, Editor of 
Geographical Magazine. 


LESSONS on ZOOLOGY 


Are given monthly by Dr. AN DREW WILSON, Edinburgb. 


BIOGRAPHY of PESTALOZZI, 


Contributed mouthly by an H.M., Inspector. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. With Illus- 


trations. By GEO. GOSSIP, Esq. 


HELPS for MAP DRAWING: 


An important Series of Illustrations, very helpful for Scholars. 


FLOWER DRAWING: 


An important Series of Steel Plates are given monthly in The 
SCHUUL. 


LESSON NOTES 


Are given monthly by 8. NEIL, Esq., F.E.LS. 


OBJECT LESSONS 


Are given monthly in The SCHOOL. 


LETTERS from AMERICA 


About American Schools, will appear in The SCHOOL. 


LETTERS from GERMANY 


About German Schools, will appear in The SCHOOL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to TEACH GRAMMAR 


Are appearing in The SCHOOL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to TEACH GEOGRAPHY 


Are appearing in The SCHOOL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to TEACHARITHMETIC 


Are appearing in The SCHOOL. 


BLACK BOARD DIAGRAMS 


For Teaching Writing, Reading, Drawing, Mechanical Powers, 
have appeared in The 5CHUOL. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


A Series of most interesting Pages with Illustrations have ap- 
peared in The SCHUOL. 


INFANT SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


By Dr. WATSON, Ex-Sheriff of Aberdeen. 





No School should be without Tur ScHoot. 


No Schoolmaster, Schoolmistress, or Pupil Teacher 
should be without THE SCHOOL. 


The PusttsHer of THE ScHoor aims to put before 
Schoolmasters a Series of interesting and helpful Articles suited 
to raise the tone of the teaching power of the country. 





Amongst the Contributors to Taz ScHoot will be found 
Members of Parliament, Professors, Head Masters, Rectors, Clergy- 
men, and the leading Educationists of the day. 


The CIRCULATION of Tuk Scsoot.—Somenumbers 
of THE SCHOOL have had jacineuiation in England, Scotland, and 
Colonies, of 9,000 and 10,000. 


TneE Scuootr is of permanent value, and inserts no news 
whatever. All Articles in THE SCHOOL are witten entirely on 
Lg broad eae of peggener and the Subjects t.ught in Schools. 

or badness of the Code, Local 
Bauabbles of School Boards or Teachers, appear in its pages. 





Schools where Six Copies of Taz ScHoot are subscribed 
for by one School, an extra Copy is given Free. 


Intending Subscribers should give their Names at 
once, as the Illustrations printed from Plates are Pothery The 
Tilustrations are of avery high order. Price 4id. post free; Yearly 
Subscriptions, 4s. 


Orrices oF THE ScHoot, 
School Board Stationery Office, 22, St. Giles’-street, 





Edinburgh ; 205, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 








A LIST OF NEW REMAINDERS 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BICKERS & SON. 


Pub. at Reduced to 
ROME, ANCIENT and MODERN, #44 #84 


by W by, 845 large Siiasteations, folio, cloth 
Ge ws as «@2O@ ~~ 334 


The DIARY of LADY WIL- 
LOUGHBY, illustrative of Domestic Life 
during the Reign of Charles I., imprinted and 
bound in the antique style, crown 8yo. ow OTE uw OCS 


RICHARD WAGNER and the 
MUSIC of the FUTURE, by SRAES SUSP- 
FER, crown 8vo. cloth 090.9060 


ATALA, by CHATEAUBRIAND, ities 


trated by Doré, royal 4to, cloth gilt 110 012 6 

3ENTHAM’S HANDBOOK of the 

BRITISH FLORA, illustrated from siesta 

Drawings by Fitch, 2 vols. 8yo. cloth 310 0 110 0 
BOSCOBEL TRACTS (The), Re- 

lating to the Escape of Charles II., 8vo. «- O14 0 07 0 


LACROIX. — The ARTS of the 
MIDDLE AGES and at the PERIOD of 
the RENAISSANCE, Chromo-lithographic 
Prints and Woodcuts, complete in 3 von. _ 
bound, leather backs, each 


HUMBOLDT (Alex. von), LIFE of, 
es by J. and 0. LASSELL, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘i 


FIGUIER. — REPTILES and 
BIRDS, Best Library caging 307 Le cease 
tions, demy 8vo. cloth .. O1440.050 


FITZGERALD (Percy), RO- 
MANCE of the FORUM, 2 vols. 8yo. cloth .. 110 0 .. 0 9 0 


PEEL (Sir Robert), LIFE of, by 
Lord DALLING and BULWER, 8vo. cloth 


WHETHAM (BODDAM-), WEST- 
ERN WANDERINGS, a Record of Travel 
in the United States, 12 = Preee' Tilustea- 
tions, 8vo. cloth gilt .. 0ub0.040 


DASENT’S TALES fom the 
FJELD, crown 8vo. cloth .. oo CWS. 0668 


LEICESTER SQUARE: its Asso- 
ciations and its Worthies, by TOM TAY sates 
Plans and Portraits, crown 8vo. cloth ol0é6..040 


SKERTCHLY’S (J. A.) DAHOMEY 


AS IT IS, Comneee — — Wi eaonts, 8vo. 
cloth .. 0160 .. 0 6 6 


NEWMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH BUT- 
TERFLIES and MOTHS, the a aan 
by Geo. Willis, royal 8vo. cloth gilt . 150 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 
including his Translation of HOMER, Editeu 
by Rev. H. F. Cans week Foe, royal 8¥o. 
cloth, gilt edges 0106.05 0 


FRENCH and SPANISH PAINT- 
ERS, Etchings on Steel from Famous Pictures, 
with Critical and Biographical ss aacoes of bd 


012 6 


Artists, 4to. cloth elegant... 1ll 6 012 6 
THORVALDSEN, His Life and 

Works, by EUGENE PLON, 39 Bnarerings 

on Steel and Wood, large 8vo. cloth . 150 010 6 


LYTTON (Dowager Lady), SHELLS 
from the SANDS of TIME: a Series of F ssays, 
handsomely printed, crown 8vo. cloth extra .. 010 6 .. 040 


MOLESWORTH’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Year 1830—1874, mean 
Edition, 3 vols. cloth.. 11460... 


FLEMING’S HORSE-SHOES and 
HORSE-SHOEING, their Origin, History, 
hw and Abuses, 210 Illustrations, thick svo. .a 
Civ’ - oe oe o oe 0 


The WORLD of the SEA, Trans- 
lated from ‘Le Monde de la Mer,’ by Mons. 
MOQUIN TANDON, numerous Coloured 
Plates aud Woodcuts. large 8vo. cloth gilt 


010 0 


110 010 6 


The Books in this Column may also be had at a small 
advance on the above prices, handsomely and solidly bound in 
calf or morocco gilt, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES or PRE- 
SENTS. Complete Lists on application. 





BicKERS & Son, Leicester-square, W.C. 








NOW READY (One Shilling), No. 210, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE DU MAURIER ana 
FRANK DICKSEE. 
Contents. 


or, My Father’s Sin. With an I)lustration. 
Shoxford. 35. The Sexton. 36. A Simple Question, 
Answer toit. 38. A Witch. 


GENIUS and VANITY. 

CREMA and the CRUCIFIX. 

LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. 

IS the MOON DEAD? 

AVE MARIA: a Breton Legend. By Alfred Austin. 


CARITA. Withan Illustration. Chaps. 37. The Crisia Approaching 
38. The Supreme Moment. 39. The Hand of Fa F 









EREMA; 





Chapter 4, 
37. Some 
















———____, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS 
















FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes 


Old and New. By ALFRED DOMETT, Author of * Ranolf ani 
Amohia.’ Square 1é6mo. price 7s. 














A DREAM of the GIRONDE; and 


Other Poems. By EVELYN PYNE. Feap. 8vo. 6s. [his day. 















RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the 


Revival of Learning; the Fine Arts. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, Author of ‘An Introduction to the Study of Dante, 
* Studies of the Greek Poets,’ and * Sketches in Italy aud Greece,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


“ A well-proportioned work of literary art.. ..Gratitude is the feeling 
which the readers of Mr. Symonds’s work must cherish towards him.. 
No English writer certainly has set forth so plainiy the causes of the 
decadence of Italy, the siecupiian, and exhaustion of the force that 
should have made her a nation, in pleasure, vice aud study, always 
voluptuous, often vicious. None has presented so fair a justification 
of Savonarola as the translator of Lorenzo’s ‘Carnival Hymna.’ It 
would be hard to match the completeness and appropriateness of the 
pictureof Rome’s punishment in 1527.”—Saturday Review, May 12. 
















SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, 
under the Author’s superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. New 
oe with a Preface by ¥. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. Demy Svo. 








ne oil is, of course, no necessity to formally recommend sucha 
well-known work. We merely sy that Mr. Furnivall’s Introduction 
gives it a new value.”— Ww estminster Review. 

**It is to the pages of the learned Gervinus that the lovers of Shake 
speare should go if they want to see an intellectual apotheosis of his 
genius.”—Daily Telegraph. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD’ 
New Edition, 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA: a 


Comedy in Chapters. By THOMAS HARDY, Author of ‘Far 
from the Madding Crowd,’ &. 

















SMITH, ELDER & CO”S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME IN A FEW DaYs, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a 
Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By the Author of * Wheat and Tares.’ 
NEW VOLUME. 
Pictorial boards, feap. Svo. 28. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘Véra} 


*The Hotel du Petit St.-Jean.’ 















NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 















PHYLLIS: a Novel. 3 vols. 


MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. By 


MARY PATRICK. 2 vols. LVearly ready. 


HEAPS of MONEY. By W.E. Norris 


2 vols. (Ready. 


“ The story is well told.”—Athenaum. 

** A deeply interesting story. Its retined tone, delicate humour. oof 
graceful style will satisfy the most fastidious tastes.”— Court Jour 

“There is no one who will not read * Heapsof Money’ with pleasure, 
and be the better of reading it too.”— Whitehall Review. 

“We have seldom read a pleasanter story than * Heaps of Mong. 
The interest is well kept up . the last. We heartily recommend 
perusal of the book.”—John Bull. 


[This day. 
































London: Situ, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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10, SoUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, June 2, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AGAINST HER WILL. 


Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


By Annie L. Walker, 
BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 3 


“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and a natural bearing about the heroine which give 
very pleasant reading, and a good deal of interest and amusement to the book. On the whole we cannot but praise ‘ Bitter 
to Sweet End.’”—Public Opinion. 

NOTICE.—New Story by the Popular Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline, ‘ Woman’s 

Wrong, ‘Just a Woman,’ &c. 


HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart,. Author of 


‘Meg,’ ‘Just a Woman,’ ‘ Woman’s Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


vols. 


(This day. 
NOTICE.—The Important Story of Russian Life by Prince Joseph Lubomirski. 
TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy: a Tale of St.. 


Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKL. 3 vols. 31s. €d. 
“The story is painfully interesting.”—Standard. 


NOTICE.—The New and Popular Story by the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ 
‘Taken upon Trust,’ &c. 


DONE in the DARK. By the Author of ‘ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. | 


NOTICE.—The Popular New Novel by the Author of ‘Brown as a Berry’ and 
‘The Red House by the River.’ 


MARS WHITE WITCH. 


Author of ‘ Brown as a Berry,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


John Bull says:—‘ A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our readers We should not 
have grudged a little extra length to the story for ‘Mar’s White Witch’ is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘The story is really extremely well told, and fall of incident and interest. 
book is one which will repay perusal, and cannot fail to afford entertainment.” 

_. The Graphic says :— “Its characters are excellent and life-like sketches, and the plot is sufficiently ingenious and 
interesting to keep our attention aroused to the end.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘“‘ The plot of ‘Mar’s White Witch’ is effective and interesting. ... .. Denis is a charming 


person. There is a fine feeling of sympathy with, and comprehension of, nature in the book which will please many 
Mar's White Witch,’ is a pretty book.” 


RIDING OUT the GALE. 


3 vols. 31s. Gd. 


In short, the 


By Annette Lyster, 


o rf . . . . 

The tale is full of Stirring incident, and one or two of the character creations—notably Singleton’s sister Haidee—are 
finely conceived and artistically developed .”’—Scotsman. i 
ee a that Miss Lyster has thrown away opportunities for adroit mystification, hardly any one will 
= water ag » “y iness, and general pleasantness of her book, the interest of which, we may say with truth, never flags 
oe ’ : é - - ee A sense of moderation is a quality we always recognize with satisfaction in a novelist Haidee | 
na ms Graph — refreshingly natural heroine, and no less delightful and natural, though very unlike her, is Hester 
ons aaeee of the helpless falling to pieces so unfortunately common towards the end of a novel, the various threads are kept | 
rellin hand up to the very last page, the dénoviment is well brought about, and the tinal chapters are some of the most satis- 
factory jin the whole story. The tendency of the book is quite unexceptionable.”—John Bull. 
‘ Both Hester and Haidee are pleasant pictures of women, whom we feel to have been worthy, and more than worthy, of 
the love which they won; while Singleton himself has a certain freshness about him which makes him a favourite.”—Spcctator. 
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Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Thomas De Quincey: ITis Life and Writ- 
ings, with Unpublished Correspondence. By 
H. A. Page. 2 vols. (Hogg & Co.) 

Tus is a much more satisfactory perform- 
ance than Mr. Page’s ‘Memoir of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.’ Any scrap of fresh knowledge 
concerning De Quincey is interesting to those 
who knew in the flesh, and to those 
who know in his writings, the great re- 
presentative of pure literature of our century ; 
and in these volumes there are many such 
scraps. A free use of the ‘Autobiographic 
Sketches’ and the ‘Confessions’ was, of 
course, indispensable ; and a free use of them 
Mr. Page has certainly made. Dr. Hill 
Burton, too, Prof. Masson, Mrs. Gordon, Charles 
Knight, and others who have furnished 
reminiscences of the Opium-Eater, have been 
laid liberally under contribution. Still, there 
isenough original matter in the book to make 
it a welcome addition to the library. There 
are about seventy-eight letters, running from 
1799, when he was at school, down to his death. 
These are addressed to his mother, his sisters, 
his son, his daughters, the Wordsworths, 
Miss Jessie Miller, Miss Mitford, Dr. Moir 
(the “Delta” of ‘Casa Wappy’ and Blackwood), 
Prof. Lushington, Mr. Hogg, the Rev. Francis 
Jacox, and others. The disappointing feature 
of the book is that, with one interesting 
exception, there are almost no letters either 
to or from his most illustrious literary friends. 
Much as he detested letter-writing, there must 
be some of these. The reminiscences of Mr. 
Hogg, the publisher of Jogg’s Instructor, in 
which some of De Quincey’s most characteristic 
later effusions appeared, are new and interest- 
ing. So are those of Mr. Jacox. Dr. War- 
burton Begbie’s account of De Quincey’s last 
days is really valuable. 

In a “ Medical View of De Quincey’s Case” 
at the end of the book, Dr. W. C. B. Eatwell 
attempts to show that De Quincey suffered 
from gastrodynia ; and that, therefore, ‘‘ what- 
ever might have been the degree of abuse of 
opium, this drug had, ig reality, been the 
Means of preserving and prolonging life” ! 
But, with all respect for Dr. Eatwell (who, as 
oplum examiner to the Benares Opium Agency, 
deserves in such a discussion great respect), 
we must say that inferences like these, based 
om no diagnosis, are always received, and 
very properly, with great caution. De Quincey 
lived fourteen years after his relinquishment 
of the excessive use of opium; and Dr, War- 





burton Begbie, at the time of De Quincey’s 
death, was unable to discover the existence 
of any specific disease whatever. Gastro- 
dynia—an ulcerated, inflammatory condition 
of the mucous coat of the stomach, common 
in Bengal, and known among the natives 
as ‘*Peetsool” or “Sool”—seems to be 
mostly the result of an irritating pressure of 
rice upon the stomach. That De Quincey 
suffered terribly from stomachic pains—the 
complicated results of complicated causes—he 
has himself told us with sufficient emphasis ; 
and Dr. Eatwell’s paper is ingenious. 

But, in truth, what drove De Quincey to 
opium was, we suspect, not stomach pains, not 
even perhaps toothache—a sufliciently terrible 
affliction, no doubt, to be prayed against by 
St. Augustine and described by Burns as the 
“ hell of all diseases ””—but temperament ; just 
as temperament drove 8. T. Coleridge to it ; 
just as temperament drove Hartley Coleridge 
to spirits ; just as temperament drove Lobert 
Greene, Edgar Poe, and other “lost children ” 
to wine; and just as temperament drove 
Hazlitt to tea. 

On no subject is there such misunderstand- 
ing, on none has there been so much nonsense 
talked and written, as upon this of “‘Les Paradis 
Artificiels.” Let us try to say, if the thing is 
possible, a word or two of plain common sense 
on the subject, for it is one of the last import- 
ance. Dr. Allen, of Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
his book on the ‘Opium Trade,’ tells us that 
the first and most common effect of opium is “to 
exalt the feelings into a state of great activity 
and buoyancy, producing unusual vivacity and 
brilliancy in conversation,” and “a profound 
state of perfect self-complacency; all idea of 
labour, care, and anxiety vanishes at once from 
the mind.” Now, whether or not Dr. Allen was 
aware of it, there is great suggestiveness in the 
words we have italicized. The one quest of 
every living creature is to arrive at a “profound 
state of perfect self-complacency,” nothing more. 
But, as regards man at least, in order to do 
that without artificial means, the happiest and 
rarest conjunction of circumstances is neces- 
sary. The mind must be properly balanced ; 
there must be a proper amount of healthy self- 
esteem, but without the faintest tinge of 
egomania, and the body—above all, the nerv- 
ous system—must be perfectly attuned to 
every wave of surrounding conditions. This 
is what makes the Easterns abuse matter as 
they do; this is what makes the Syrian 
Gnostics exclaim so piteously, “Matter is 
darkness—matter is evil; and of matter is 
this body, and to become incarnate is to 
inherit sorrow and grievous pain.” Then come 
all the countless conditions of life and society 
pressing upon the soul through this delicate 
net. The quest of self-complacency, therefore, 
is difficult, yet it is not an altogether hope- 
less one. There are two states in which the 
healthy man may find it—first, in action ; 
secondly, in “ Keyf.” 

The ‘‘self-complacency” of action is Western. 
Every healthy Englishman knows it. “ Keyf,” 
though far from being foreign to the Western 
temperament, is in its essence Eastern. The 
word is Turkish. It means that delicious, in- 
dolent enjoyment by the senses of the move- 
ments of the outer life which a healthy 
Turk feels when rolled up in a ball in his 
divan; and which, in England, a truant 
schoolboy knows when, having tired him- 





self with “‘bird-nesting,” he lies on his back 
among the buttercups, and lazily tries to 
follow the lark among the summer clouds. 
The “complacency” of action is unknown to 
the Oriental ; naturally, therefore, the swummum 
bonum with him is “ Keyf.” Now “ Keyf” 
can be artificially obtained by opium, hashish, 
and other drugs. This is why he takes to them. 
This is why the benches outside the coffee- 
houses were full of “ Theriakis, awaiting the 
blissful effects of the pills.” 
Between action and “ Keyf” “ self-compla- 
cency” at the best is only partial. Yet, most 
of us are content to accept the best we can 
get. Genius, however, never does and never 
can accept the best it can get. Its yearning 
for perfection is shown here as in all things. 
Hence its enormous activity,—hence its enjoy- 
ment of “‘ Keyf,”—hence its despair at finding 
itself, as it so often does, in the Sahara that 
lies between these two Paradises ; hence, alas! 
its sometimes mad and fatal quest of Les 
Paradis Artificiels. There is no rest for genius : 
it must work or perish. 
It is more lamentable than wonderful, 
then, that in Europe sensitive natures espe- 
cially fall victims to opium and hashish ; it 
is more lamentable than wonderful that 
genius, having once tasted “respite and 
nepenthe,” should long for a return of 
vanished sights—long as “eagerly” as the 
lost princess-beggar girl, in the Rosicrucian 
story, longed for a return of the wonders that 
had defiled before her in her “ starving sleep ” 
on the “ Old Bridge,” when—with the mystic 
“‘ Honey-dew pill” in her mouth (given to her 
by Rozenkreuz’s friend, ‘“‘the well-beloved from 
Fez” of the Fratres Roris Cocti)—she tasted 
such sweets and saw such sights that she 
must, if the dew-pill was opium, have been 
a more successful opium-eater than Coleridge 
or De Quincey, or if it was hashish, a more 
successful hashish-eater than Beaudelaire or 
Monte Cristo. For, though starving at the 
time, she was,—if we are to believe the original, 
of which the following is a translation,— 
Eating fruits with angel-like feeders, 
In crimson caves, by the gorgeous sun ; 

Then eating wild honey by shadowing cedars 
On holiest slopes of Lebanon ; 

And then with the sylphs, in azure spiceries 
Perfumed from earth with the souls of the flowers ; 

Then eating with gnomes in dazzling iceries— 
Halls ‘neath the hills, and gem-woven bowers ; 

Then eating in Eden, where never a troubling 
Shakes the tender-petalled soul, 

By rivers with milk and honey a-bubbling— 
Eating still, as on she did stroll 

Through shining meadows,—Heaven’s savannahs,— 
Winds with music and amaranth spiced, 

Drinking the Dews—eating the Mannas— 

Eating the Brotherhood’s Orient Mannas— 

On pastures of Heaven whose Shepherd is Christ. 

She may be taken, indeed, as a symbol of 
genius lost in the arid wastes of life; and, if 
ever there was a man of genius, Thomas de 
Quincey was one. His position in our litera- 
ture is perfectly unique. In placing him, there 
is no difficulty. Between the passion for 
poetry which culminated in the popularity of 
Byron and the establishment of English Posi- 
tivism, when that passion was fully and 
finally supplanted by the passion for science, 
—there was a brief and glorious reign for 
English prose ; even as there had been once 
before,—between the culmination of the Eng- 
lish poetic drama and the birth of the English 
“ Augustan Age.” Scott, without being a 
stylist himself, had done as much as anybody 
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to bring this about. Let us turn, then, to the 
year 1828, when, from the Arcadia of Craigen- 
puttoch, Mr. Carlyle, in a letter to Goethe, 
assured him that Scotland could boast of a 
poet named Robert Burns, “a man of the 
most decided genius, but born in the lowest 
rank of peasant life.” In 1828, Scott had 
written all his best novels, Landor had written 
the best of his ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 
Hallam had written his ‘ Constitutional His- 
tory, Lamb had written his ‘‘ Elia” essays, 
Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson’ had taken its place 
as a classic, Wilson, and Sydney Smith, and 
Macaulay, and Jeffrey had done much of their 
best critical work, and Hazlitt had nearly 
finished his, All this, and much more, had been 
done by the vigorous intellects then at work ; 
but there were two writers from whom more 
was expected, by those who were competent 
to judge, than from any of the others,— 
De Quincey and Carlyle. For splendour and 
melody, nothing since the death of Jeremy 
Taylor had appeared that was comparable with 
the ‘ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater’ ; 
while, for suggestiveness, subtle and many 
coloured as that of the Rosicrucian gnome 
within ‘The Opal of Arden,’ nothing since 
the prose portions of ‘Hamlet’ had sur- 
passed the best prose work of the author 


of the ‘Life of Schiller,’ the essay on 
Burns, and the translator of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister.’ The relation in which these two 


stood to each other will be seen by the fol- 
lowing :— 


Letter from Mr. Carlyle to De Quincey. 
“*Craigenputtoch, 11th December, 1828. 

“My Dear S1r,—Having the opportunity of 
a frank, I cannot resist the temptation to send 
you a few lines, were it only to signify that two 
well-wishers of yours are still alive in these remote 
moors, and often thinking of you with the old 
friendly feelings. My wife encourages me in this 
innocent purpose : she has learned lately that you 
were inquiring for her of some female friend; nay, 
even promising to visit us here—a fact of the most 
interesting sort to both of us. I am to say, there- 
fore, that your presence at this fireside will diffuse 
no ordinary gladness over all members of the 
household ; that our warmest welcome, and such 
solacements as even the desert does not refuse, are 
at any time and at all times in store for one we 
love so well. Neither is this expedition so im- 
practicable. We lie but a short way out of your 
direct route to Westmoreland ; communicate by 
gravelled roads with Dumfries and other places in 
the habitable globe. Were you to warn us of 
your approach, it might all be made easy enough. 
And then such a treat it would be to hear the 
sound of philosophy and literature in the hitherto 
quite savage wolds, where since the creation of the 
world no such music, scarcely even articulate 
speech, had been uttered or dreamed of! Come, 
therefore, come and see us ; for we often long after 
you. Nay, I can promise, too, that we are almost 
a unique sight in the British Empire; such a 
quantity of German periodicals aud mystic specu- 
lation embosomed in plain Scottish Peat-moor 
being nowhere else that I know of to be met with. 
In idle hours we sometimes project founding a sort 
of colony here, to be called the ‘ Misanthropic 
Society’; the settlers all to be men of a certain 
philosophic depth, and intensely sensible of the 
present state of literature ; each to have his own 
cottage, encircled with roses or thistles as he might 
prefer; a library and pantry within, and huge 
stack of turf-fuel without; fenced off from his 
neighbours by fir woods, and, when he pleased, by 
cast-metal railing, so that each might feel himself 
strictly an individual, and free as a son of the 
wilderness ; but the whole settlement to meet 
weekly over coffee, and there unite in their 





Miserere, or what were better, hurl forth their 
defiance, pity, expostulation, over the whole uni- 
verse, civil, literary, and religious. I reckon this 
place a much fitter site for such an establishment 
than your Lake Country—a region abounding in 
natural beauty, but blown on by coach-horns, 
betrodden by picturesque tourists, and otherwise 
exceedingly desecrated by too frequent resort ; 
whereas here, though still in communication with 
the manufacturing world, we have a solitude alto- 
gether Druidical—grim hills tenanted chiefly by 
the wild grouse, tarns and brooks that have soaked 
and slumbered unmolested since the Deluge of 
Noah, and nothing to disturb you with speech, 
except Arcturus and Orion, and the Spirit of 
Nature, in the heaven and in the earth, as it 
manifests itself in anger or love, and utters its in- 
explicable tidings, unheard by the mortal ear. But 
the misery is the almost total want of colonists ! 
Would you come hither and be king over us; 
then indeed we had made a fair beginning, and 
the ‘Bog School’ might snap its fingers at the 
‘Lake School’ itself, and hope to be one day 
recognized of all men. But enough of this fooling. 
Better were it to tell you in plain prose what little 
can be said of my own welfare, and inquire in the 
same dialect after yours. It will gratify you to 
learn that here, in the desert, as in the crowded 
city, I am moderately active and well; better in 
health, not worse ; and though active only on the 
small scale, yet in my own opinion honestly, and 
to as much result as has been usual with me at 
any time. We have horses to ride on, gardens to 
cultivate, tight walls and strong fires to defend us 
against winter ; books to read, paper to scribble 
on ; and no man or thing, at least in this visible 
earth, to make us afraid ; for I reckon that so 
securely sequestered are we, not only would no 
Catholic rebellion, but even no new Hengist and 
Horsa invasion, in anywise disturb our tranquillity, 
True, we have no society; but who has, in the 
strict sense of that word? I have never had any 
worth speaking much about since I came into this 
world: in the next, it may be, they will order 
matters better. Meanwhile, if we have not the 
wheat in great quantity, we are nearly altogether 
free from the chaff, which often in this matter is 
highly annoying to weak nerves. My wife and 
I are busy learning Spanish; far advanced in ‘Don 
Quixote’ already. I purpose writing mystical 
Reviews for somewhat more than a twelvemonth 
to come; have Greek to read, and the whole 
universe to study (for I understand less and less of 
it); so that here as well as elsewhere I find that 
a man may ‘dree his wierd’ (serve out his earthly 
apprenticeship) with reasonable composure, and 
wait what the flight of years may bring him, little 
disappointed (unless he is a fool) if it bring him 
mere nothing save what he has already—a body 
and a soul—more cunning and costly treasures 
than all Golconda and Potosi could purchase for 
him. What would the vain worm, man, be at? 
Has he not a head, to speak of nothing else— 
a head (be it with a hat or without one) full of far 
richer things than Windsor Palace, or the Brighton 
Teapot added toit? What are all Dresden picture- 
galleries and magazines des arts et des métiers to 
the strange painting and thrice wonderful and 
thrice precious workmanship that goes on under 
the cranium of a beggar? What can be added to 
him or taken from him by the hatred or love ofall 
men? The grey paper or the white silk paper in 
which the gold ingot is wrapped ; the gold is in- 
alienable ; he is the gold. But truce also to this 
moralizing. I had a thousand things to ask con- 
cerning you: your employments, purposes, suffer- 
ings, and pleasures. Will you not write to me? 
Will you not come to me and tell? Believe it, 
you are well loved here, and none feels better than 
I what a spirit is for the present eclipsed in clouds. 
For the present it can only be; time and chance 
are for all men; that troublous season will end ; 
and one day with more joyful, not deeper or truer, 
regard, I shall see you ‘yourself again.’ Mean- 
while, pardon me this intrusion ; and write, if you 
have a vacant hour which you would fill with 
agood action. Mr. Jeffrey is still anxious to know 





you ; has he ever succeeded? We me not to be 
in Edinburgh, I believe, till spring; but I wi 
send him a letter to you (with your permission) 
the first conveyance. Remember me with best 
regards to Prof. Wilson and Sir W. Hawiltop 
neither of whom must forget me ; not omitting the 
honest Gordon, who I know will not. The bearer 
of this letter is Henry Inglis, a young gentleman 
of no ordinary talent and worth, in whom, as J 
believe, es steckt gar viel. Should he call him. 
self, pray let this be an introduction, for he 
reverences all spiritual worth, and you also yil] 
learn to love him.—With all friendly sentiments, 
I am ever, my dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

“ T. CaRLYie.” 

De Quincey at this time had migrated to 
Edinburgh, and was hard at work. 

Years after this,—that is to say,in December, 
1859,—De Quincey died, in his seventy-fifth 
year. For a considerable time before. his death, 
the contributions to English literature of Eng. 
land’s most accomplished literary man appeared 
in Tait’s Magazine and the three-halfpenny 
weekly called Hogg’s Instructor, a name 
afterwards changed to that of Titan. §o 
entirely had he been forgotten, that it may be 
said that the world of ‘“ general readers ” was 
surprised, on hearing of his death, that he had 
had yet to die. As tothe newspapers, a third- 
rate journalist would have got more notice 
from them than they gave to De Quincey; and 
almost everything said about him was said in 
a disparaging tone. 

Meanwhile, the hermit of Craigenputtoch 
had become the world-famous “sage of 
Chelsea.” In that uncertain ground which 
lies between the world of pure thought and 
the world of belles lettres, he is the reigning 
king. To readers and to those who do not 
read his name is equally a household word; 
to princes and to omnibus conductors it is 
familiar. One day not long since, the occupants 
of an omnibus in Piczadilly were struck by 
the looks, at once reverential, patronizing, and 
knowing, which the conductor bestowed every 
now and then upon a gentleman, “no longer 
young” (save in mental vigour), whose broad- 
brimmed felt hat bespoke a man superior to 
conventions. When the object of so much 
regard left the omnibus with a friend, the 
conductor, with an excited and triumphant 
look at his passengers, said, ‘‘ There, do you 
know who that is? ‘hat’s Muster Carlyle, 
the great writer !” 

Yet the real relations between these two are 
precisely what they were when that letter was 
sent from Craigenputtoch. The contrast is 
striking ; but De Quincey himself could have 
explained it better than any one else. Indeed, 
he has explained it by anticipation. He must 
surely have been forecasting his own fate when 
he wrote these words :— 

“Tt seems little to be perceived, how much of 
the great scriptural idea of the worldly and the un- 
worldly is found to emerge in literature as well as 
in life. In reality, the very same combinations of 
moral qualities, infinitely varied, which compose 
the harsh physiognomy of what we call worldliness 
in the living groups of life, must unavoidably 
present themselves in books. A library divides 
into sections of worldly and unworldly, even as4 
crowd of men divides into that same majority and 
minority. The world has an instinct for recog 
nizing its own ; and recoils from certain qualities 
when exemplified in books, with the same disgust 
or defective sympathy as would have governed it 
in real life.” 

In spite of his brilliant exercises in the 
field of political economy, which were “ only 
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his fun,” De Quincey is the most “ unworldly” 
writer of this century,—not excluding Charles 
Lamb, & propos of whom he made the above 
remarks. That he should not be appreciated 
in such days as these is but natural. With 
a few exceptions, all the brains of the country 
are gone over to utilitarianism. With the 
world of pure literature, that unutilitarian 
world, people seem to have less and less of 
sympathy every day. Indeed, ignorance of this 
magic country — ignorance, positive and pal- 
pable, of that other world beyond “ Utilitaria ” 
which, says M. Arséne Houssaye, “is a sort of 
earthly paradise where Poetry, that Eve before 
and after the original sin, walks in all her 
dazzling beauty ”—is the characteristic of most 
contemporary criticism. 

But of this world of pure literature where 
“Prince Useless” reigns, De Quincey had, 
on the whole, more knowledge and more 
fecundity of ideas, more imagination and more 
fancy, more critical acumen than any other 
man of histime. When one considers the place 
Landor and De Quincey hold in America, and 
the place they hold here—where not two 
hundred people are really familiar with their 
writings at all—one feels powerless to con- 
tradict what Nathaniel Hawthorne once said, 
with some arrogance, in a letter,—‘* We are 
ten times as good readers and critics as the 
English, No Englishman cares a pin for 
De Quincey.” 

Hawthorne might have gone further and 
added, ‘‘The only man in modern English 
literature who is, in any way, affined to De 
Quincey ; the only man who can be compared 
to him, is an American— Edgar Poe.” He, like 
De Quincey, combined within himself two 
opposite qualities which in English literature 
had never before been so remarkably com- 
bined—first-class logical power with first-class 
imagination ; he, like De Quincey, could reach 
truth per saltum, as Mr. Carlyle does—by 
the method, that is, which some may call the 
poetic method, and some the feminine; and 
reach it also as surely by the method never 
adopted by his illustrious friend —by the 
masculine machinery of ratiocination. Poe 
superadded the power of verse; but then De 
Quincey’s musical gift in prose was quite as 
wonderful. 

His faults, too, were something like Poe’s, 
the chief being that over-acuteness which 
the great Stoic found to be so odious. Place 
whatsoever mill- stone you may before De 
Quincey, and he proceeds—as Poe proceeds— 
to look through it at once with the knowing- 
ness of a magpie. These two were much 
too acute to understand such a stupid crea- 
tureas man. For instance, De Quincey has 
got credit for superhuman profundity and 
subtlety from his paper on the ‘Knocking 
in Macbeth,’ in which he seeks to explain 
the startling effect of the knocking at the 
gate, which follows the murder of Duncan 
by some far-sought and would-be profound 
theory about the breaking in of the “real” 
world upon that “imaginary” world into 
Which the poet has taken us. But here, as 
often with him, he is too acute and too pro- 
found for Truth—sounds with too heavy and 
pretentious a plummet her well. A little 
less acuteness would have shown him that 
—perhaps because there is some law in drama 
whereby the identification of the spectator’s 
Personality is with the active character in any 





dramatic action rather than with the passive 
—our sympathy is with Macbeth when he 
has entered the king’s chamber, and not with 
Duncan ; we have, in short, identified ourselves 
with Macbeth—we ave Macbeth ; and when that 
knocking comes upon us, with our hands steeped 
in Duncan’s blood, we stand appalled lest our 
crime should be discovered. ‘The same over- 
acuteness is observable in his strictures on 
Dickens’s delineation of the gambler’s instinct 
in little Nell's grandfather, contained inthe letter 
to his daughter on page 349 of the first volume 
of Mr. Page’s book. Dickens, who is never 
over-acute, is quite right, and the acute critic 
is quite wrong. “Despair of luck” never 
yet impelled a gambler to play as De Quincey 
thinks it does. Nelly’s grandfather could not 
believe but that his bad luck would have a 
turn; the gambler’s sophism is, as one sees at 
games of chance, that because a certain turn 
of luck, good or ill, has already happened an 
improbable number of times, that impro- 
bability can have an effect upon the next 
chance ; that because, in tossing up a penny, 
the head has turned up the incredible number 
of twelve times, the thirteenth throw can be 
affected by what has gone before. 

Another fault of De Quincey’s, in which he 
resembles Poe, is that he deliberately tries to 
be humorous out of place,—substituting often 
mere jauntiness for humour. Mr. Page makes 
a point of his humour. So does Mr. Minto, 
who has written with far more critical acumen 
upon De Quincey than has any one else out of 
France and America. He was not without 
some endowment this way. Solemnity, how- 
ever, is De Quincey’s natural mood: the 
voice of awe, of wonder, and of mystery 
was his natural tongue. Such was his 
temperament, and opium might have intensi- 
fied it. For, one of the great differences 
between the Paradis Artificiel of opium and 
hashish and the Paradis Artificiel of alcohol 
is that, while the latter is often—perhaps 
mostly—a delicious “ Cloud-cuckoo Town,” a 
Topsy-turvy land where, under the rule of 
“ King Tom Fool, in his cap and bells,” the 
whole universe is set moving to a fiddle 
dance, the former is a land of mysteries and 
awful wonders, or rather a gorgeous panoramic 
series of wonder-lands. His opium dreams then 
would be but poor food for the nutrition and de- 
velopment of what endowment of humour he 
possessed, Such humour as that of the famous 
‘ Murder, Considered as One of the Fine Arts,’ 
is effected by the literary and perfectly me- 
chanical trick of inversion. 

The difference between the great prose writers 
of the seventeenth century and the prose writers 
of this is that, while each one of the latter 
has his own note, whereby we infallibly know 
him the moment he begins, each one of the 
former has more notes than all these combined 
—a note for every mood: he is like those 
split-tongued islanders discovered by the 
quaint old Italian traveller, who could speak 
simultaneously in several directions; or, 
rather, he is like Gongora’s nightingale of 
many notes, who has a whole “charm” of 
other nightingales in his throat. 

Con diferencia tal, con gracia tanta 
Aquel ruysesior llora ; que sospecho 

Que tiene otros cien mil dentro del pecho, 
Que alterna su dolor por su garganta. 

And, with all his faults of diffusiveness, 
pedantry, and involution—may not the same 





be said of De Quincey? When occasion re- 
quires, he can be as lucid as Blackstone, or 
as dignified as Bolingbroke,—as sonorous as 
Milton, or as rich as Taylor. Yet always 
there is the dominant note of that De Quincey 
music, the equal of which has, perhaps, never 
been heard in these islands since the great 
prose writers of the seventeenth century. 








Through Norway with Ladies. 

Matthieu Williams. (Stanford.) 
Ir is nearly twenty years since the author of 
the present volume published a work on Nor- 
way, which attracted a good deal of attention, 
and may fairly be said to have deserved the 
success it attained. ‘Through Norway with 
a Knapsack’ was by no means a great or 
valuable book, but it was an amusing 
chronicle of a feat rarely performed, and never 
before recorded, namely, a pedestrian tour 
through the length and breadth of Norway. 
Since 1856, however, a great development of 
our knowledge of Scandinavian matters has 
taken place. Norway is now a favourite 
resort of summer tourists; and the con- 
ventional routes are thronged with English 
men and women every summer. More than 
this, an interest is taken in the people them- 
selves; and the natural history, physical 
geography, antiquities, and literature of Nor- 
way are carefully studied by English scholars. 
In all this Mr. Williams has no part or lot. 
Though for more than twenty years he has 
posed as an exponent of Norse matters, he is 
still so ignorant of the language that he fails 
to quote correctly the simplest roadside 
phrases. The real forerunner of a scientific 
knowledge of Norway was Mr. Samuel Laing, 
whose work did as much to spread in England 
an adequate and accurate account of Nor- 
wegian civilization as Mr. Wallace’s volumes 
on Russia have done for its great eastern 
neighbour. Time has passed rapidly in Nor- 
way ; every branch of culture has developed 
with extraordinary fertility ; yet, so thorough 
was the knowledge, so close the study of Mr. 
Laing, that his admirable work is not yet 
discarded or old-fashioned. Indeed, the Nor- 
wegians themselves are accustomed to refer to 
it as one of the best books ever written on 
their country. It is well to remind Mr. 
Matthieu Williams, who refers incessantly to 
his own gossipy diary, that his amusing 
egoism about what he ate and where he wan- 
dered is far from being a standard work on 
the country it essays to describe. The reader 
becomes exasperated at last with the self- 
sufficiency that records again and again that 
‘all my companions and fellow-passengers had, 
of course, read ‘Through Norway with a 
Knapsack.’” If Mr. Williams had conversed 
with Norwegians of any position in society, 
and had referred to this book of his, as he 
certainly would have done, the manifest verdict 
on their countenances might have disconcerted 
him. ‘Through Norway with a Knapsack’ is 
not admired in Norway. 

It was a far better book, however, than 
‘Through Norway with Ladies.’ The volume 
of 1856 displayed a rough and vigorous nature, 
thriving upon difficulties and short-commons, 
and enforcing our sympathy, in spite of its 
want of refinement, by genuine pluck and 
plenty of vivacity. Mr. Matthieu Williams, 
by the side of a foss some miles from the 
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nearest szeter, was a pleasant companion ; but 
he is quite out of his element as the chaperon 
of a large party of school-girls. The tour was 
as inclusive as it well could be. To take a 
party of girls so far was courageous, and to 
bring them all back again quite safe and sound 
was highly creditable. The trip ought to have 
been, and no doubt wes, extremely enjoyable 
and interesting; but the record of it is as 
featureless and dull as possible. A book of 
nearly 400 pages is made up of personal details, 
some of them having repulsive reference to the 
state of health of the author, bills of fare, tall 
talk about war, and dress, and glaciers, and 
education, dissertations on hurdy-gurdies,— 
everything, in fact, but Norway and the mag- 
nificent scenery through which the party went. 
It is true that there was very little indeed to 
record, for, with a single exception, they kept 
to the usual tourists’ route. 

The party proceeded from Hull to Stavanger, 
and then to Bergen. At Bergen they noticed, 
as though it were a joke, that the main street 
has “‘a statue of Christie in the middle.” The 
joyous intelligence of Mr. Williams must be 
recalled from St. James’s Hall to learn, what 
every visitor to Norway ought to know, that 
Wilhelm Frimann Christie was a famous Nor- 
wegian politician, who died at Bergen in 1849, 
and that the bronze statue our tourist was so 
much amused at is one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture in the north, erected by the nation 
in honour of a distinguished man’s services in 
obtaining for the country a liberal constitution. 
From Bergen the party proceeded to Thrond- 
hjem, where they presently took the Arctic 
steamer for Hammerfest. At Throndhjem 
Mr. Williams was very happy, “ surrounded 
by English tourists, who, of course, had read 
‘Through Norway with a Knapsack.’” The 
slow voyage up the coast of Nordland was 
a little triumph. At last the travellers 
reached Hammerfest; and there they con- 
ceived the happy idea of going on towards the 
Russian frontier, instead of returning at once, 
as most tourists are content to do. The coast, 
when the steamer has once doubled the North 
Cape, is monotonous and dreary ; occasionally 
grand, and often extremely fantastic, the 
severity of the outlines and the absence of 
foliage of any kind give the coast a sombre 
and melancholy aspect. The course of the 
steamer lies up three of tle great Arctic fjords, 
—the Porsanger, the Laxe, and the Tana, the 
latter being peculiarly interesting as the obvious 
geographical frontier in connexion with the 
Tana river of Russia. It was, however, con- 
trived that Norway should further possess the 
great peninsula lying eastward, and the whole 
southern shore of the Varanger Fjord, Russia 
being thus deprived of the last available 
winter haven in the Arctic Ocean. There are 
two market towns in this remote district of 
East Finmark, of both which Mr. Williams 
gives an account, which is the most interesting 
portion of his volume. Vardi, which grew up 
around the old fortress of Vardéhuus, is a tiny 
place at the extreme eastern point of the 
peninsula, A more important town is Vadsi, 
which was the limit of the wanderings of the 
party, and which lies upon the northern shore 
of the Varanger Fjord. Vadsié is the centre 
of the whale-fishery, of the results of which 
Mr. Williams gives a minute and unsavoury 
description. The following account of an in- 
genious invention may be new to our readers :— 





“An enterprising Norwegian, Mr. Sven Foyn, 
has successfully carried out a method of whale- 
fishing which has greatly added to the prosperity 
and the stench of Vadso. He has two steamers, 
with hull, masts, and all other visible parts painted 
sea-green, in order that they may approach their 
victim unperceived. They are armed with small 
swivel-guns, weighing about three hundredweight, 
at the bow. From these is fired a compound pro- 
jectile, consisting of a harpoon with hinged barbs, 
or rather flukes, like those of an anchor, and weigh- 
ing altogether about thirty pounds, While the 
harpoon is in the gun, going through the air, and 
piercing its victim, these arms, or barbs or flukes, 
lie snugly down by the side of the harpoon-shaft, 
but when it has penetrated the flesh of the whale, 
and the shaft is drawn backwards, they spread 
out, pierce the flesh sideways and obliquely, till, 
at an angle of about45’, the stop of the hinge checks 
their further outspreading, and they become an 
effectual barb, which renders the withdrawal of 
the harpoon impossible. But this is not all. 
Besides this formidable hinged barb, the harpoon 
is furnished with a humanely devised explosive 
shell, which bursts within the solid flesh of the 
sea-monster, and kills him almost instantaneously. 
A towing-cable is then fixed to his capacious 
nose, and the little bright-green steamer tugs the 
great slate-coloured carcase into the Vadso har- 
bour.” 

Two centuries ago the most flourishing 
place in East Finmark was Makur, a settle- 
ment at the entrance of the Boeadsfjord, almost 
midway between the Tana Fjord and Vardi. 
This town no longer exists, and the site is 
entirely without inhabitants; the very name 
is scarcely to be found on Norwegian maps. 
Yet it had a church and an important group 
of houses ; and some ruins most surely testify 
to the existence of a place destroyed by the 
old Danish octroi system, but once a com- 
mercial centre influential as far south as 
Bergen. We looked to Mr. Williams’s pages 
in the hope of finding some notice of the 
place, but Makur is not mentioned. From 
Vadsé to Throndhjem the party returned on 
their previous route; thence they proceeded 
by rail to Storen, and by carriole to Jerkin 
and Dombaas. At this point, instead of 
following the Gulbrandsdal, they turned 
westward, down Romsdal, to Aak; crossed 
over to Sogne, ascended to Leirdalsiren, and 
over the Fillefjeld to Randsfjord, and so to 
Drammen and Christiania, having certainly 
traversed a larger extent of the country than 
any previous party of English ladies. 

It is a pity that Mr. Matthieu Williams did 
not submit his proofs to the censorship of 
some friend possessing a fair knowledge of 
Norwegian. It would have saved him from 
disfiguring his book with such absurd mistakes 
as “stirhaus” for storhwus, “rodevine” for 
ridviin, “ yecht” for jaegt, “waal” for hval, 
and ‘‘tilsigelse” for ¢i/segelse. The repeated 
mention of “pigge” (spikes), where prye 
(servant-girl) is intended, is even worse than 
the blunders above quoted ; and Mr. Williams 
ought to be ashamed of talking about “‘ gammle 
Norge.” 








A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times: 
with Lessons for the Future. By Lieut.-Col. 
George T. Denison. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In 1874, the Grand Duke Nicholas, Inspector 

General of Russian cavalry, offered three prizes 

for the three best books on the history of 

cavalry. The only English competitor was 
the author of the book before us, an officer 
who has for many years devoted his attention 





—— 
to the subject, and who is already favourably 
known as a writer on this branch of the art 
of war. The work may be regarded from two 
points of view: firstly, as a chronicle of the 
most important facts connected with cavalry 
from the earliest ages; secondly, as an essay 
on the organization and employment of cavalry 
under the changed conditions of modem 
warfare. 

The history of cavalry is dealt with jp 
an exhaustive manner, and this portion 
of the volume cannot but be read with 
interest by all members of the military pro- 
fession. Of the three arms, cavalry is the 
second in point of age, and was not employed 
till long after man had commenced to destroy 
his neighbour in asystematic manner. Origin. 
ally horses were only used in war for the 
purpose of bringing the chiefs fresh into action, 
and this was effected by means of chariots, 
from which the warriors descended and fought 
on foot. After a time the horses seem to 
have been occasionally, on bad ground, un- 
yoked, and used to carry, the one the warrior, 
the other his attendant, to the scene of conflict; 
the warrior being, when wounded, wearied, or 
worsted, carried from the fray in the chariot, 
or on the horse, as the case might be. Even 
when cavalry proper first came into use, the 
horsemen did not charge in organized bodies, 
or engage in hand to hand encounters, 
their arms being only bows and arrows, or 
javelins. In fact, the first cavalry were 
but mounted skirmishers. When Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece, the Persian host comprised 
cavalry, who were accustomed to charge in 
regular formation, and fight hand to hand 
with the enemy. Alexander the Great was 
apparently the first among the Greeks to under- 
stand the proper use of cavalry, and to derive 
full advantage from their momentum. The 
student of military history need not be re- 
minded of the important part which that great 
commander’s horsemen played in his numerous 
victories. His cavalry were of three sorts: 
heavy, with coats of mail, helmets, and brazen 
greaves, swords, and short pikes; light, with 
lances, sixteen feet long, used mainly for out- 
post duty; and dimachi, genuine dragoons, 
accustomed to fight either on foot or on horse- 
back. Alexander organized his cavalry in 
troops two hundred and fifty strong, with 
eight ranks. Between the troops he placed 
light infantry, a practice which has found 
favour with commanders who lived 2,000 years 
later. 

The early Roman cavalry used neither saddle 
nor stirrups, wore no cuirass, and had only a 
shield and helmet. Their arms were light lances, 
javelins, and swords. ‘They sat on a pad, kept 
in its place by a girth, a breast-plate, and 
acrupper. ‘The Roman cavalry, as such, were 
for some time only used for reconnoitring 
purposes, and to pursue a beaten enemy. As 
late as the battle of Cannw, the Roman 
knights leaped off their horses to fight. The 
tactical unit was the turma, which consisted 
of three decuriz: of ten men each, commanded 
by a decurion. The senior decurion com 
manded the turma. There were also three 
under officers, who acted as serrefiles. The 
turma was drawn up in three ranks, There 
was one turma to each cohort. In the legion 
of the allies, the proportion of cavalry was 
twice as great. The intervals between turme 
was equal to the front, and each file occupied 
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five feet of space. Hannibal introduced great 


improvements in the Carthaginian cavalry, and 4 


the Romans, ever ready to learn from an 
enemy, followed his example, and raised the 
mounted branch to a high pitch of efficiency. 
But we must, from want of space, hasten on 
to the feudal period. During some three 
centuries, the cavalry was practically almost 
the sole arms of the principal states of Europe, 
the infantry being despised and neglected. 
The increasing power of towns, and the extra- 
ordinary skill of the English archers, however, 

ually diminished the importance and pre- 
ponderance of the mounted branch, until a 
revolution in the art of war was caused by the 
introduction of fire-arms. The power of the 
latter was developed but slowly, owing to the 
want of mechanical skill in their construction. 
The invention of the wheel-lock pistol, early 
in the sixteenth century, seemed to give the 
cavalry a chance of retaining their importance. 
The Germans formed their cavalry in deep 
order, with sometimes as many as sixteen 
ranks :— : 

“Their method of fighting was by riding up to 
the enemy without charging, and, upon arriving 
within range of their pistols, they fired two pistol 
shots each, and then the front rank wheeled to the 
right or left, and unmasked the second, which took 
up the fire, while the leading rank were retiring 
to the rear, where they formed up in reserve, and 
recharged their pistols. Each rank did this in 
turn, until the whole force had discharged their 
weapons. ” 

A practice arose among the French cavalry 
of charging at speed, sword in hand, and 
the result was always the overthrow of their 
opponents. Yet gradually the French adopted 
the vicious practice of the Germans, and soon 
all over Europe the lance and sword were 
abandoned for the pistol, and the pace of the 
charge reduced to a trot. Hence, for some 
time, cavalry was of little use in war. 

Gustavus Adolphus was, perhaps, one of 
the greatest military reformers that ever lived. 
He reduced the depth of the cavalry to three 
ranks, retained only the cuirass and helmet in 
the heavy cavalry, abolished defensive armour 
altogether for the light cavalry, and ordered 
the cavalry to charge at speed, and after a 
single discharge from the pistols of the front 
rank to dash in with the sword. His suc- 
cesses caused his practice to be adopted all 
over Europe. Frederick the Great improved 
on the lessons of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
brought the tactics, the organization, the drill, 
and the individual instruction of his cavalry 
to great perfection. The Austrian regular 
horse still depended much on their fire, and were 
cumbrous in their movements. The French 
tither attacked, without squadron intervals, at 
a trot, or at speed in dispersed order. Both 
Austrians and French were easily overthrown 
by the Prussian cavalry, who charged at speed 
in excellent order, sword in hand, and always, 
if possible, took the initiative. Frederick also 
introduced horse artillery. In the matter of 
light cavalry, however, he was very badly 
served compared with the Austrians, whose 
imegular horse swarmed round his army, cut 
of his foraging parties and messengers, and 
formed a perfect screen to their own forces. 

We now come to the wars of the Revolution. 
At first, the cavalry of the French were dis- 
tributed amongst the infantry divisions. 
Hoche, in 1797, on being appointed to the 
‘mmand of the army of the Sambre et 





Meuse, perceived the evils of this system, and 
united the cavalry in separate divisions. 
Napoleon, in Italy, adopted a similar plan. 
Improving on it he, a few years later, formed 
separate corps d armée of cavalry and horse 
artillery, only leaving a weak proportion 
attached to each infantry corps darmée. It 
is noteworthy that, in 1802, he had twenty- 
two regiments of dragoons intended to be used 
as foot soldiers on horseback. They, how- 
ever, soon became real cavalry. His light 
horsemen performed their special duties well, 
but in this particular they were excelled by 
the hordes of Cossacks, aptly described by 
Whyte Melville in one of his novels as “the 
best light cavalry in the world for all except 
fighting purposes”! Col. Denison gives Cossacks 
credit for individual: bravery, but all history 
teaches us that theynever fight, if they can avoid 
it, save when they have enormous odds on their 
side. We suppose that, writing as he does, as a 
competitor for a Russian prize, Col. Denison 
is, not unnaturally, a little prejudiced, and that 
he unconsciously is too partial to these filthy 
savages. Napoleon’s cavalry rendered good 
service on the field of battle, yet they were 
often defeated, a fact which is easily to be 
explained. Cavalry in large bodies cannot be 
effectively employed unless they are not only 
well drilled by regiments and brigades, but 
also carefully trained individually. Napoleon’s 
constant and bloody wars used up his cavalry 
quickly; there was a perpetual influx of recruits, 
and there was no time to instruct these. The 
French cavalry also seems to have been fre- 
quently in the habit of charging at no faster 
pace than a trot. 

For nearly half a century after Waterloo, 
cavalry remained én statu quo. When, however, 
the American Civil War broke out, a striking 
innovation was introduced in the shape of the 
extensive use of mounted infantry. As to 
cavalry proper, there could hardly be said to 
be any, in the true sense of the word. Then 
succeeded the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, 
in which the cavalry on both sides found 
themselves almost powerless against the fire of 
infantry, and the lesson was again impressed 
upon the military world that, ceteris paribus, 
big men on big horses must always defeat 
little men on little horses. The only really 
instructive war since the introduction of breech- 
loading rifles was that of 1870-71. In it, these 
destructive weapons were used by trained in- 
fantry on both sides, and the cavalry, as in 
1866, were unable to inflict any loss on them, 
There was, however, this difference between 
the Prussian and French horsemen, that 
whereas the former were literally the eyes 
and ears of the general, and formed an im- 
penetrable screen, often thirty miles in advance 
of the army, the latter were utterly useless as 
light cavalry. Jumping hastily to a con- 
clusion, the theorists loudly declared that 
henceforth cavalry would be useless on a 
field of battle, save to pursue a routed enemy, 
that the day of the sword had passed away, 
and that all, or nearly all, cavalry ought to be 
converted into genuine dragoons or mounted 
infantry. A reaction, however, has lately set 
in, and it is now admitted that though cavalry 
can rarely, if ever, be employed in large 
masses—save as a sacrifice to avert a great 
disaster—to charge formed infantry, yet that 
they have still an important part to play in 
the line of battle. 





This brings us to Col. Denison’s deductions, 
which are very much less satisfactory than his 
chronicle of actual facts. He considers it 
conclusively proved that “‘the bravest cavalry, 
charging in the boldest manner, are almost 
certain to be cut to pieces by the terribly 
destructive fire of the breech-loading rifle.” 
We doubt this fact being distinctly established. 
Certainly cavalry charging over ground which 
exposes them for any length of time to the fire 
of steady infantry, even infantry skirmishers, 
will either fail to effect anything, or will accom- 
plish their object at a cost altogether dispro- 
portionate to the value of the result. On the 
other hand, if the infantry are at all unsteady, 
out of ammunition, or can be approached un- 
seen to within a short distance, bold cavalry 
attacking at speed will still be formidable. 
This will especially be the case in the event 
of a flank attack supported by infantry or 
artillery. Col. Denison, on the authority of 
an officer who received his account from an 
eye - witness, General Sheridan, of a cavalry 
charge at Sedan, considers that cavalry attack- 
ing, under the most favourable circumstances, 
resolute infantry, with skirmishers attached, 
must be annihilated. The gist of the account 
is as follows. Some Prussian skirmishers 
crossing the brow of a hill suddenly found 
the First Regiment of French Hussars in rear 
of them and on their right flank :— 

“They [the Hussars] thus got within one hun- 
dred yards of them before they were seen, and 
then charged most gallantly, charging down the 
whole line. But even under these advantageous 
circumstances, the charge had no result worth 
speaking of. The Germans ran into knots and 
opened fire ; a very few who ran to the rear—say 
twenty-five or thirty—were cut down. On the 
other hand, the fire of these clumps and rallying 
squares completely destroyed the Hussars... . It 
did not delay the advance of the Prussian infantry 
five minutes,” 

We do not for a moment dispute the accu- 
racy of the description ; but we would point 
out that nothing is said as to the pace of the 
charge, nor is it said whether the Hussars pre- 
served good order. General Sheridan could hardly 
have been near enough to speak positively on 
either of these points. For our own part, we 
believe that a squadron of cavalry charging in 
close order and at full speed along a line of 
skirmishers, who did not perceive their oppo- 
nents till one hundred yards distant, would 
destroy those skirmishers at little cost to 
themselves. It is, however, essential in all 
charges on infantry that the cavalry should, 
first, get within a short: distance of the 
body to be attacked, under cover of the 
ground, smoke, or fog; secondly, that the 
attack should be made on the flank or from 
the rear; thirdly, that the charge should be 
made with the utmost rapidity and soon ter- 
minated ; fourthly, that the assailants should 
keep a close, unbroken line. 

Col. Denison admits that a certain propor- 
tion of cavalry proper will continue to be 
useful, but considers that it should not exceed 
one-fourth of the mounted force of an army. 
This one-fourth, however, he would train to 
charge revolver, instead of sword, in hand. 
He arrives at this conclusion from the expe- 
rience of the American Civil War. We main- 
tain that the conditions of that war were 
altogether exceptional, and that its practices 
can only in a limited sense be regarded as 
instructive. He says that on several occasions 
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the superiority of the revolver over the sabre 
in cavalry contests was conclusively shown, 
and that the sabre did little or no execution. 
A simple explanation is that the Americans 
never had any true cavalry, and’ that their 
horsemen were not trained either to charge in 
good order or to use the sword with skill. For 
example, General Duke, in the account of 
some Confederate cavalry attacking Federal 
infantry at Shiloh, says, ‘The next moment 
we rode right through them, some of the men 
trying to cut them down with the sabre and 
making ridiculous failures, others doing real 
execution with gun and pistol.” But Col. 
Dawson also fortifies himself with instances 
taken from the Franco-Prussian War, and 
quotes statistics which show that the sabre 
was almost innocuous. We would oppose the 
execution done with the sword by our cavalry 
at Balaklava and our irregular horse during 
the Indian Mutiny. The fact is that sufficient 
attention has not been spared to the individual 
training of swordsmen in most European 
armies; but where cavalry can wield the 
sword skilfully no horsemen relying on the 
pistol alone can stand against them. 

As for the conversion of three-fourths of the 
cavalry into mere mounted infantry, common 
sense and all experience, save that of the 
American Civil War, are opposed to such a 
proceeding. That a body of mounted infantry, 
in addition to the cavalry, would be most 
useful there can be no doubt, but as a sub- 
stitute they would be a source of weakness 
rather than strength. The experience of the 
American Civil War in that respect is, as we 
have said, valueless. Indeed, if there is one 
fact more clear than another, it is that bloody 
battles were fought without immediate strate- 
gical profit during that struggle, simply 
because on neither side were genuine cavalry 
available for reaping the fruits of success. 








Archaic Classics: an Elementary Grammar 
of the Ancient Egyptian Language. By 
P. Le Page Renouf. (Bagster & Sons.) 


THE progress of research into the Egyptian 
language has received a new impulse from the 
institution of a series of lectures on the subject, 
delivered by Mr. Le Page Renouf in the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archzology, and the 
formation of a class of students desirous of learn- 
ing the language and literature of the Nile. To 
aid the archaic classes, as they are called, an 
elementary grammar has been prepared destined 
for the use of beginners, and those who master 
its contents will have made great advance in 
their studies. The real difficulty to students 
is that of acquiring a knowledge of about 
five hundred hieroglyphs, but, practically, 
those in ordinary use are more limited in 
number, and the alphabet at the Pharaonic 
period comprises only twenty-eight characters; 
it is not till the Ptolemaic period, when the 
influence of the Greek on the Egyptian had 
depraved the old philological simplicity of the 
language, that a very extended and bewildering 
alphabet arrests the inquirer. This alphabet 
is not given in Mr. Renouf’s grammar, and 
forms a separate study for the most advanced 
inquirers to explore and exhaust. The hiero- 
glyphic writing was, however, at all times and 
circumstances a complex and clumsy method 
of conveying sounds and ideas, consisting of a 
mixed system of first writing the word by a 





pictorial alphabet and syllabary, and then 
attaching to it a single hieroglyph representing 
the word itself or the class of ideas to which 
it belonged; and it is only by a complete 
mastery of these varieties that a competent 
knowledge of the language can be obtained. 
In all languages, too, whether living or dead, 
the first vantage-ground to win is an accurate 
knowledge of the grammar. Now of the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic writing several grammars 
have appeared. The first was the posthumous 
work of Champollion—his “visiting-card to 
posterity,” as he called it,—published in 1836, 
necessarily very defective in some of the miner 
details, but a great and wonderful contribution 
to philology notwithstanding, and the basis of 
all subsequent grammars. Another grammar, 
by Dr. Birch, embracing the contents of the 
grammar of Champollion and the grammatical 
forms discovered since Champollion by the 
researches of Brugsch, Goodwin, and other 
Egyptologists, appeared, in 1867, in the fifth 
volume of Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’ ; and it had been 
preceded by a little skeleton grammar, in his 
‘ Introduction tothe Study of the Hieroglyphs,’ 
appended to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s little 
work, ‘The Egyptians,’ published in 1857. 
Still, the rapid progress made in Egyptian 
studies, and the continuous research carried on 
into the philological branch, demanded an 
improved grammar. One on a very extended 
scale, accompanied by a chrestomathy, was 
prepared by the late Vicomte Emmanuel de 
Rougé, and has been issued in parts; the 
continuation is being carried out by his 
son: it is, however, on too large a scale 
for a beginner although excellent for more 
advanced students. The demotic grammar 
of Brugsch Bey—a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the demotic or later 
Egyptian language, and the only manual on 
the subject, this branch of the inquiry having 
been neglected by Egyptologists—appeared 
in 1855. It is not, however, of much use 
to the student of the hieroglyphs, as all the 
examples, are given in the demotic cha- 
racters; and at the introduction of this form 
of writing in the time of Tirhakah the lan- 
guage had undergone considerable and showed 
radical changes of structure, besides the intro- 
duction of new words which had superseded 
the old Egyptian ones. In fact, the modern 
method of learning the language is the reverse 
to that employed under the Romans, when the 
foreign students first mastered the demotic or 
current forms and then proceeded to the 
more archaic and obsolete hieratic and 
hieroglyphic; for on the discovery of the 
mode of interpretation Egyptologists directed 
their attention to the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, as more copious in material and 
richer in historical results, and easier to grasp, 
than the crabbed, contracted cursive script 
of the expiring language of the Nile. A 
hieroglyphic grammar was published by Prof. 
Brugsch Bey, in 1872; and it is a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the lan- 
guage, for it abounds in forms and examples, 
and is accompanied by a capital list of hiero- 
glyphs containing all those used, except the 
ideographs, complete. It is, however, better 
adapted for advanced scholars than mere 
beginners, as the very subdivision into so 
many tenses of the verbs, embarrasses and 
appals the student; for Brugsch-Bey sub- 
divides the verb into thirty-three tenses, and 
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it is a considerable effort to commit so Many 
to memory, and certainly a refinement of 
which the hieroglyphs are hardly susceptible 
The Egyptians themselves had no treatise; 
on grammar, and have not left behing 
them eyen vocabularies like their conte. 
poraries, the Assyrians. These numeroys 
tenses Mr. Renouf rejects; on the contrary, 
he considers “it has no tenses, moods, voices 
or conjugations.” To understand this propo. 
sition, it is necessary to consider that the 
verbal root in Egyptian does not change, and, 
as in the Chinese, is any part of speech that 
may be required, according to the context of 
the sentence in which it appears, Its 
determination is produced by the attachment 
of an auxiliary, which, like itself, plays the 
part of a verb, and becomes so by the pro. 
nominal suffixes attached to it. As the 
Egyptian syntax was consequently tolerably 
regular, there is little difficulty in determining 
the nature of the word. The influence, how- 
ever, of other verbs prefixed to the verb when 
so employed has the effect of producing cases; 
but it simplifies the knowledge of the language 
to the learner to reduce the verb to its element, 
as Mr. Renouf has done, and not encumber it 
with a multitude of forms easily acquired by 
experience. The grammar wisely confines itself 
to the different parts of speech, and the work is 
not preceded by philological discussions which 
are not essential to the acquirement of a know. 
ledge of the language. It is true that the 
want of comparison of words with the different 
periods and inscriptions in which they occur 
has been criticized by Maspero in the case of the 
grammar of Brugsch ; but a grammar which 
would enter into these minute points, and 
which would demand for each word a special 
etymological research and comparison of the 
older forms with the demotic and Coptic, is 
one for the most advanced students, and 
belongs rather to the study of comparative 
philology. It is no doubt desirable, and wil 
be the grammar of the future; but the grammar 
of Mr. Renouf answers all the conditions that 
are immediately required. The subdivisions 
into periods of grammatical forms could a 
present be only imperfectly carried out, and 
would afford, till further research has tested 
the different examples, only uncertain criteria 
for the determination of the age of certain 
texts. It is also possible that a few gram 
matical forms are still undiscovered, or lie 
latent in forms not hitherto perfectly under 
stood; and the trouble of winning these acqu- 
sitions to the study may be inferred from th 
fact that the essential value of some of the most 
generally admitted words has been lately cor 
tested, and that a discussion has arisen as t0 
the well-known hieroglyph, the owl, represent- 
ing the sacred m, whether it is a negative ot 
affirmative, although the balance of evidence ¥ 
in favour of its being the conditional negative; 
but so great are the difficulties of deducing the 
meaning of words of general import that 
a hundred texts may be examined without 
coming on one that irrevocably clenches the 
argument. It is not, however, a question af 
displacing any of the recognized rules of the 





grammar, or of substituting for them othe 
expressions; but, hereafter, there will be 4 
greater refinement in the assignment of tht 
value of particles which abound in all lar 
guages, and the precise meaning of which 
the last to surrender to criticism and induction 
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Mr. Renouf’s grammar is, however, on all these 
ints a safe guide ; and if one or two press 
errors have slipped in, he can hardly be held 
responsible for them, as the last sheets passed 
through the press while he was in Egypt, and 
they are mere accidental misprints, and do not 
impair the sentences in which they occur. 
There may be some difference of opinion upon 
a few words, such as whether “six” was 
sun or sas, but that only affects the phonetic 
value, and. not the interpretation ; and the 
grammar, as it stands, is the last work on the 
subject, and in all respects the most useful. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Ariadné. By Ouida. 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
Bitter to Sweet End. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) 


The Bride of Roervig. From the Danish of 
W. Bergsoe, by Nina Francis. (Same 
publisher.) 

The Adventures of Nevil Brooke; or, How 
India was Won for England. By Chris- 
topher James Riethmiiller. 3 vols. (Bell & 


Sons.) 
Partie Perdue. Par Le Comte Goblet 
D’Alviella. (Paris, Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher.) 


THERE are many better and many worse 
novelists in England than Ouida, but there is 
hardly one whose work is more difficult to 
criticize satisfactorily. This is not because 
either her merits or her defects are of any 
very troublesome order, but simply because 
these defects and merits are mixed up and 
contrasted in so quaint a fashion, that it is by 
no means easy to focus the compound as a 
whole. On the one hand it is impossible for 
any competent critic not to notice, and in 
noticing not strongly to condemn, her fan- 
tastic folly of style, the preposterous pedantry, 
and withal inaccuracy, of her allusions, her 
hopelessly unreal moral atmosphere, the 
wearisome overstraining of her unnatural 
pathos, and the theatrical glare which dis- 
torts, sometimes very mischievously, her views 
and representations of almost all subjects. 
There is consequently a temptation to indulge 
in mere sarcasm at these absurdities, and a 
danger of failing to do justice to her merits— 
the meritsof vivid presentation, of really skilful 
handling of her preposterous materials, and, 
especially in her later books, of true sympathy 
with humanity, as she understands it. These 
merits are not absent from ‘ Ariadné,’ and 
we may add that it is by no means badly 
constructed, and in matter of taste stands in 
favourable contrast to much of its author’s 
earlier work. The plot, indeed, requires 
that the heroine should love more well 
than wisely, but this part of the story is 
dealt with inoffensively, and in a manner 
quite within the legitimate limits of art. 
Unfortunately, however, the book is decidedly 
dull; and it is needless to say that the last 
word of critical condemnation on a novel has 
been said when this fatal verdict has been 
pronounced. The book is dull—first, because 
of the unceasing strain of false sentiment and 
false pathos; secondly, because of its utter 
remoteness from familiar and probable human 
life; and, lastly, because of the almost super- 
human folly of the allusions, casual disquisi- 
tions, and ornamentation generally. At the 





outset, for instance, we have a conceit, not 
very novel indeed, but pretty enough. The 
teller of the story goes to sleep in the 
Borghese Palace before a bust of, as he 
chooses to believe, Ariadné. In his dream 
the marbles around seem to be endowed with 
life, and address the deserted of Naxos in 
character. This is a good, though a rather 
ambitious, opening for any one really imbued 
with the classical spirit, and possessed of the 
due capacities of style ; but when we have 
god after god talking mere Ouidesque senti- 
ment, seasoned with a little not too accurate 
Lempritre, the mind somehow wanders from 
Olympus to the groves of Blarney, and feels 
that the domain of Lady Jeffries is the correct 
habitation of the speakers. Again, in a 
highly unfavourable comparison between the 
Lancashire operative and the races of Southern 
Europe, the former personage is introduced as 
* gorged with strong wines.” Now there used 
to be a fiction, pleasantly enough imagined, 
but repeated to a point perhaps a little 
beyond pleasantry, that the unfortunate 
spinners of cotton habitually drink cham- 
pagne. But champagne scarcely comes under 
the category of strong wines, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that beer and Irish whiskey 
are far more precious in the eyes of the 
Oldham weaver and the Liverpool cornerman 
than the fruitiest of port or the fieriest of 
sherry. Therefore a fling of this sort is not 
even amusing, it is simply ignorant and silly. 
Yet again, to take up a different instance, our 
author, in one of her many digressions, takes 
upon herself to defend the thesis that Chris- 
tian, as opposed to ancient, art is “vulgar.” 
Now a thesis is a thesis, and, unless it 
contains a contradiction in terms, defensible 
by a competent person. But what are we to 
think of the competence of a person who 
singles out for us among her examples of 
Christian vulgarity the Apocalypse of St. 
John the Divine, and the paintings of Sandro 
Botticelli? A determined optimist, rigidly 
holding to the comic side of things, may be 
mildly pleased at the spectacle of Ouida 
calling the Apocalypse vulgar, and may 
proceed to amuse himself by speculating on 
the epithet which St. John would have 
applied to ‘ Chandos’ or ‘ Puck.’ But in reality 
one soon tires of such amusement; and the 
random use of language without meaning or 
knowledge becomes in this case also not 
funny, but simply silly and wearisome. Nor, 
we fear, is the tedium relieved by the 
allusions to Homer and to Shakspeare, the 
accents and the circumflexes, the k’s and the 
ei’s, and all the other paraphernalia of 
pedantry that delight the simple soul of 
Ouida. For, in truth, it is a simple soul, 
despite its would-be knowingness and airs of 
dearly-bought experience, its old allures de 
mousquetaire, and its present frippery of 
literature, art, and philosophy. The hero of 
the present book is exactly the same artless 
creation that Madcap Violet and every other 
schoolgirl who writes a novel at sixteen 
imagines and always has imagined. Very 
beautiful, very rich, very clever, very wicked, 
with a mysterious fascination, and a total 
absence of heart, he is about as new as the 
Pyramids, and about as possible as the 
Chimera ; not to mention that he is much less 
interesting than either, and that his inspired 
tirades upon subjects of literature and art are 





simply appalling. The story is not compli- 
cated. It is told by an old Roman cobbler, a 
pleasant personage enough, who strikes us 
as being one of the most successful of Ouida’s 
creations.” The cobbler finds a protégée in a 
young girl of wondrous beauty, who has been 
left an orphan, and has received from her 
father, a sculptor of more feeling than power, 
nothing but a multiplied portion of his 
artistic skill, and an enthusiastic love for 
antiquity. The dramatis persone are prac- 
tically completed by the above - mentioned 
wicked prodigy and a French sculptor, Maryx 
by name, who, as may easily be imagined, 
play respectively the parts of evil and good 
angel to the girl Gioja, or Ariadné, as the 
cobbler, from a fancied resemblance, calls her. 
The development of the story in Ouida’s 
hands is, of course, sufficiently obvious ; but 
we must repeat that the morality, if almost 
equally fantastic and unreal, is far purer than 
in her former books. As a novel, it confirms 
us in an opinion long ago formed—that it is in 
short stories, not in long ones, that Ouida’s 
real talent lies. For a brief period one 
can accept her unnatural atmosphere, adjust 
oneself to the topsyturvy conditions of her 
world, endure her grotesque accessories, and 
relish the really skilful effects which under 
these circumstances she produces; but three 
whole volumes of it are too much. We have 
said that the cobbler is excellent throughout, 
and we may mention his autobiography in 
Vol. I. chap. iv. as a singularly good piece of 
work. ‘There are good things, too, in the 
heroine. Her part is full of pathos, some- 
times even true pathos, though sadly over- 
strained and undisciplined. But Maryx is 
little better than a lay-figure, and of the 
wicked Hilarion we have already spoken. 
There are some good things here, but it is 
impossible to call the book a good book. 

The proportion of anonymous novels appears 
to be increasing. There are, of course, plenty 
of reasons which may lead authors to prefer 
this way of publishing their books. Diffi- 
dence, or a reluctance to let a man’s friends 
see what nonsense he can write, is among the 
most obvious. Ambition will account for a 
good many more cases, but as the majority of 
novels are written by women, probably the 
chief reason for the fact must be found in 
women’s increasing desire to be mistaken for 
men, coupled with a consciousness of weak- 
ness which makes them hesitate to copy the 
boldness of a George Sand. The custom 
has great disadvantages to both authors and 
critics. Toa reviewer it presents the practical 
inconvenience, in speaking of the author, of 
being cut off from the use of pronouns. He 
can only refer to the writer whose book is 
before him, as “the author” ; for unless he 
finds unmistakable grounds for forming a con 
clusion, he will hesitate before committing 
himself on the point of sex. Besides, the 
reader's attention is often diverted from the 
story to consider whether the book is written 
by a man or a woman, and to be on the look 
out for indications pointing one way or the 
other. We shall assume that ‘ Bitter to Sweet 
End’ is the work of a woman, first from in- 
ternal evidence, and then because in any case 
of doubt with regard to a novel, the odds are 
greatly on that side. The author is apparently 
a person of some considerable reading; she 
knows German, and it would seem French, 
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Latin enough to quote and make a small joke 
about anser, and as much English as novel- 
ists are in the habit of knowing. She must 
have found great pleasure in writing this 
book; it has given her an opportunity of 
telling the world a number of things to which 
probably her friends did not care to listen ; 
and it must have satisfied that craving for 
publicity which is felt by all who have thought 
out things for themselves. It is difficult to 
believe that what is original to us is to the 
world mere commonplace. Then the book is 
certainly vivacious. Unfortunately vivacity, 
although one of the best qualities which a 
novelist can possess, is a very dangerous gift 
unless it be accompanied by sober taste or 
finished style. For instance, to call dances 
“certain Terpsichorean eccentricities,” and 
Welsh logic ‘“‘Cambrian dialectics,” is an 
offence which makes one shudder; and for 
our author’s benefit we will refer to a para- 
graph in the third volume of her book, 
describing a week’s rain, as an almost perfect 
model of bad style. The passage begins, 
“The science of hydraulics is in its way an 
interesting study,” &c., and goes on to talk 
of Celebs, Aquarius, and “ durance vile,” but 
there is no need to gibbet it by full quota- 
tion. We do not wish to part with our un- 
known author upon unfriendly terms. Her 
book is certainly not without merit, and it 
shows distinct signs of promise. It is pro- 
bably a first attempt, and therefore we may, 
not without hope, offer some advice. The 
author should avoid discussing the reasons 
for her work. We ought not to be made in 
every other chapter to inspect “‘ the very pulse 
-of the machine.” In a word, we should say, 
Don’t address your readers, and, above all, 
don’t address your critics. A sop to Cerberus 
is a prudent investment at times, but reviewers 
are gorged. 

‘The Bride of Roervig’ is a charmingly 
fresh and simple tale, which was well worth 
translating, and has been translated well. 
There is not more stiffness in Miss Francis’s 
work than is inevitable in all but the most 
finished translations ; and as for such as there 
is, the Scandinavian purity, not to say child- 
ishness, of the original renders it almost im- 
perceptible. The story is narrated by a young 
Copenhagen professor, who has come in pursuit 


of “specimens” to the Roervig sands, at the | 


mouth of the Isse Fjord, in Zealand. It 
lacks neither exciting incidents nor oppor- 
tunities for descriptive art ; and this art is just 
what the author possesses. The following picture 
of the fire in the fog is very fine :— 


“Far out on the western horizon lay a mist- 
shrouded, blood-red ball, as if swimming on the 
sea, and around it were three other half-suns, only 
less distinct, which sent great, fiery, fan-shaped 
rays high up into the sky. The fog itself had 
changed from dull grey to burning red; and 
wherever the sun’s feeble rays broke through, 
great masses of fog rolled off, some bright, some 
dull red, and created singular effects of light and 
shade, which resembled vague but gigantic shapes 
battling in the heavens, ‘Then, as the sun sank, 
the other half-suns disappeared, and seemed to 
melt into each other, leaving behind a solitary 
fiery cloud, burning in the west like some fearful 
conflagration, of which we almost fancied we saw 
the smoke rolling towards us. By degrees the sky 
lost this unnatural appearance, which in the 
tropics is said to portend earthquake, and the fog 
resumed its former uniform colour.” 


The whole story would lend itself admirably 





to dramatization, and such a transformation 
scene would suit the taste of thousands of 
modern play-goers. 

Mr. Riethmiiller’s book will be to the ordi- 
nary novel-reader an unexpected pleasure. 
As 2 rule, it is a thankless task to review 
or read Indian novels. With many excel- 
lencies they are, almost invariably, marred by 
blemishes which arise from an imperfect know- 
ledge of eastern localities, events, manners 
and customs, and terminology. Mr. Rieth- 
miiller, in an exceedingly unobtrusive manner, 
has written a novel, extremely accurate even 
in small details, and treating of the times of 
Clive, from the days when he was an obscure 
writer in the service of the Company till 
when at Plassey he won an empire for 
Britain. If historical novels are to be 
written at all, Mr. Riethmiiller did right in 
choosing so memorable a period of Anglo- 
Indian history, for the records of the times 
of Clive are in themselves so exciting that no 
story filled with them can well be dry reading. 
In some of the love-passages he has thought 
fit to introduce our author indulges in rhap- 
sodies which do not improve his tale, but as 
a rule he tells his story plainly,—so plainly, 
indeed, that careless readers may think that 
the narrative lacks force,—and it possesses, 
as we have said, the rare charm of accuracy. 
Indeed, Orme has been consulted perhaps too 
freely. Inthe book we have only met with two 
slips, for one of which Orme is responsible. 
In the third volume (p. 161) we are told that 
Indian guides place on their staves iron rings, 
the jingle of which, as they run, will, it is 
intended, frighten away wild beasts. The 
truth is that it is intended to frighten away 
reptiles from the path. 

Count Goblet D’Alviella is, if we mistake 
not, a writer on the staff of the Indépendance 
Belge. His novel is written with much spirit, 
and is decidedly interesting, although it is 
only a sketch which we should have gladly 
seen filled out. It is a novel “with a pur- 
pose.” The hero, who is a Belgian Liberal 
but at the same time devout, attempts to 
found an Old Catholic Church in his native 
country, and the story shows the obstacles 
thrown in his way, and the attacks made upon 
his private character by the Ultramontane 
party. As the scene of the novel is laid in 
the present day, it cannot but be valuable to 
those in this country who wish for informa- 
tion upon the present divisions of parties in 
Belgium, but, like most of the books written 
by Belgian Liberals during the last few years, 
its tone is very hopeless. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

From Messrs. Hurst & Blackett we have re- 
ceived Across Central America by Mr. Boddam 
Whetham. This work, which is a narrative of 
travel in Guatemala, and which lacks a map, is 
rather badly written, and yet is, on the whole, 
pleasant reading enough. Speaking of the wearing 
of red cord in the hair by the Indian women, the 
author recalls the wearing of red bracelets in China 
as amulets and the tying of red silk round cows’ 
tails and women’s fingers in parts of Scotland. He 
might have added to his list the tying of red rags 
to trees by races so far apart as the Asiatic Fins, 
the Galway peasantry, and the Australian abori- 
gines, and the daubing of sculptures with red paint 
in India before the commencement of worship. 

Messrs. Coapman & Hatt have sent us a work 
upon the Eastern Question by Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu. It is violently pro-Turkish. 





THE second series of the Life Assurer’s Hand. 
book, which Mr. Effingham Wilson publishes, 
contains a large number of additional sketches of 
Life Insurance Companies. They are well written 
and contain a good deal of information. 

Messrs. ParKER are publishing a school edition 
of that excellent book, The Annals of England, 
in parts intended to suit the system of teaching 
history in “Periods.” The Tudors and The 
Stuarts are on our table, and are handy little 
volumes, 

WE have also to acknowledge the receipt of the 
volume for 1877 of The Sportsman’s and Tourist’s 
Guide, a most useful and well-arranged guide to 
Scotland. 

Ws have on our table A Handy Book for Jus. 
tices of the Peace, by a Devonshire Justice (Reeves 
& Turner),— Theoretical Naval Architecture, with 
Plates and Tables, by 8. J. P. Thearle (Collins)— 
The Winds, and their Story of the World, by 
W. L. Jordan (Hardwicke & Bogue),— Outlines of 
Landed Estates Management, by R. 8S. Bum 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.),—The Life and Teach- 
ings of Theodore Parker, by P. Dean (Williams 
& Norgate),—Last Series of Christian Aspects of 
Faith and Duty, by J. J. Tayler (Williams & 
Norgate),—The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, by 
R. W. Macan, M.A. (Williams & Norgate),—The 
Science of the Bible, by M. Wooley, M.D. (Chicago, 
Knight & Leonard),—De Parodia in Comediis 
Aristophanis, Collegit et Illustravit W. H. Van de 
Sande Bakuyzen (Utrecht, Beijers),—La Ville et 
V' Acrople d Athines aux Diverses Epoques, by E. 
Burnouf (Nutt),—Memorie di un Ebete, Edite da 
G. Zocchi (Napoli, Angelis & Figlio),—H. A. 0, 
Reichard (1751-1828), by H. Uhde (Siegle),— 
Die romisch-katholische Kirche im Konigreich der 
Niederlande, by F. Nippold (Leipzig, Weigel), 
—and La Vittima Autoritaria, by L. Appel 
(Napoli, Tipografico dell’ Unione). Among New 
Editions we have Manual of School Management, 
by T. Morrison, M.A. (Gall & Inglis), — Th 
English Manual of Banking, by A. Crump(Long- 
mans),—Stlver and Gold, and their Relation to the 
Problem of Resumption, by S. D. Horton (Cin- 
cinnati, Clarke & Co.),—The Sea and the Moor; 
or, Homeward Bound, by R. M. Kettle (Weir),— 
Palestine Re-Peopled, by Rev. J. Neil, BA. 
(Nisbet),—and Lord Byron, by E. Engel (Berlin, 
Gerstmann). Also the following Pamphlets: 
Children’s Drawing Books (Central School Depot), 
—Twelve Odes of Hafiz, by W. H. Lowe, M.A. 
(Cambridge, Spalding), and Ucber Druidismus in 
Noricum, by F. Ferk (Graz, Leuschner & 
Lubensky). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Davidson’s (Rev. J.) Pentateuch and Hebrews, cr. Svo. 4/6 cl. 
Dawson’s (G.) Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer, 6/ cl. 
Drew’s (G. 8.) Reasons of Unbelief, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geikie’s (C.) Life and Words of Christ, 2 vols. roy. Svo. 30/cl. 
Oort (Dr. H.) and Hooykaas’s (Dr. L) Bible for Young People, 
Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. : 
Row’s (Rev. C. A.) Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to 
Modern Thought, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, edited by C. Taylor, Svo. 10/d. 

Poetry. 
Thomas's (W. H.) Boyhood Lays, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Pyne’s (E.) Dream of the Gironde, and other Poems, 6/ cl. 
Fine Art. 

Bible Pictures for Our Pets, 4to. 4/ cl. 

National Portrait Gallery, Vol. 3, 4to. 12/6 cl. 

Wyatt's (M. D.) Fine Art, cheaper edition, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Abbott's (E. A.) Bacon and Essex, Svo. 10/6 cl. 

Beith’s (A.) Memories of Disruption Times, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Bliss (P. P.), Memoir of, by Major D. W. Whittle, 1/6 bds. 

Bowring’s (Sir J.) Autobiographical Recollections, with 
Memoir by L. B. Bowring, Svo. 14/ cl. ™ 

Buchanan (Rob.), An Ecclesiastical Biography, by Rev. N. L. 
Walker, 8vo. 12/6 cl. Pe 

Espinasse’s (F.) Lancashire Worthies, 2nd series, cr. 8vo. 7 6 cl. 

Holiand’s (T. E.) Lectures on the Treaty Relations of Russia 
and Turkey, from 1774 to 1853, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 

Kinglake’s (A. W.) Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. 5, 6/ cl. 

Geography. 

Macquoid’s (K. 8.) Through Brittany, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
New Zealand, Graphic and Descriptive, illustrated by C. D. 
Barraud, Letter-press by W. T. Travers, 4to. 168/ cl. 

Philology. t 
Stormonth’s (Rev. J.) Punctuation based on the Analysis 0} 
Sentences, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Science. 
Cottle’s (E. W.) The Hair in Health and Disease, 2/6 cl. Ip. 
Geikie’s (A.) Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography, 4/6 
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EX-VOTO. 
WHEN their last hour shall rise 
Pale on these mortal eyes, 
Herself like one that dies, 
And kiss me dying 
The cold last kiss, and fold 
Close round my limbs her cold 
Soft shade as raiment rolled, 
And leave them lying, 


If aught my soul would say 
Might move to hear me pray 
The birth-god of my day 
That he might h-arken, 
This grace my heart should crave, 
To find no landward grave 
That worldly springs make brave, 
World’s winters darken, 


Nor grow through gradual hours 
The cold blind seed of flowers 
Made by new beams and showers 
From limbs that moulder, 
Nor take my part with earth, 
But tind for death’s new birth 
A bed of larger girth, 
More chaste and colder. 


Not earth’s for spring and fall, 
Not earth’s at heart, not all 
Earth’s making, though men call 
Earth only mother, 
Not hers at heart she bare 
Me, but thy child, O fair 
Sea, and thy brother’s care, 
The wind thy brother. 


Yours was I born, and ye, 
The sea-wind and the sea, 
Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever, 
A harp to string and smite 
For love’s sake of the bright 
Wind and the sea’s delight, 
To fail them never : 


Not while on this side death 

I hear what either saith 

And drink of either’s breath 
With heart’s thanksgiving 

That in my veins like wine 

Some sharp salt blood of thine, 

Some springtide pulse of brine, 
Yet leaps up living. 


When thy salt lips well nigh 
Sucked in my mouth’s Jast sigh, 
Grudged I so much to die 
This death as others ? 
Was it no ease to think 
The chalice from whose brink 
Fate gave me death to drink 
Was thine,—my mother’s ? 





Thee too, the all-fostering earth, 
Fair as thy fairest birth, 
More than thy worthiest worth, 
We call, we know thee, 
More sweet and just and dread 
Than live men highest of head 
Or even thy holiest dead 
Laid low below thee. 


The sunbeam on the sheaf, 

The dewfall on the leaf, 

All joy, all grace, all grief, 
Are thine for giving ; 

Of thee our loves are born, 

Our lives and loves, that mourn 

And triumph ; tares with corn, 
Dead seed with living ; 


All good and ill things done 

In eyeshot of the sun 

At last in thee made one 
Rest well contented ; 

All words of all man’s breath 

And works he doth or saith, 

All wholly done to death, 
None long lamented. 


A slave to sons of thee, 

Thou, seeming, yet art free ; 

But who shall make the sea 
Serve even in seeming ! 

What plough shall bid it bear 

Seed to the sun and the air, 

Fruit for thy strong sons’ fare, 
Fresh wine’s foam streaming ? 


What oldworld son of thine, 
Made drunk with death as wine, 
Hath drunk the bright sea’s brine 
With lips of laughter ? 
Thy blood they drink ; but he 
Who hath drunken of the sea 
Once deeplier than of thee 
Shall drink not after. 


Of thee thy sons of men 

Drink deep, and thirst again ; 

For wine in feasts, and then 
In fields for slaughter ; 

But thirst shall touch not him 

Who hath felt with sense grown dim 

Rise, covering lip and limb, 
The wan sea’s water. 

All fire of thirst that aches 

The salt sea cools and slakes 

More than all springs or lakes, 
Freshets or shallows ; 

Wells where no beam can burn 

Through frondage of the fern 

That hides from hart and hern 
The haunt it hallows. 


Peace with all graves on earth 
For death or sleep or birth 
Be alway, one in worth 

One with another ; 
But when my time shall be, 
O mother, O my sea, 
Alive or dead, take me, 

Me too, my mother. 

A. C. SwInBURNE. 





LINGUA FRANCA. 
London, May 25th, 1877. 

Mr. Hype Cxiarke will not admit that the 
Lingua Franca is an Italian dialect, and that it 
stands in the same dialectal relation to the Italian 
as the Indo-Portuguese and the Negro-Dutch to 
the languages of Portugal and Holland. Evidence, 
however, is against him. In fact, what charac- 
terizes the Portuguese and Dutch dialects of 
Ceylon and the Danish-American islands is, above 
all, the loss of the grammatical forms and the 
introduction of a certain number of words not 
used in Portugal or Holland. The same happens 
with the Lingua Franca, and it would be illogical 
to deny the quality of dialect to the last without 
denying it also to the former. Moreover, the 
Lingua Franca is spoken in several uniform sub- 
dialects and varieties, according to certain local- 
ities, such being the case with all dialects. 

Tn the Lingua Franca of Algiers muciu, and not 
molto, is the word for “ much,” and muciu would be 
used by Jews or Greeks, or any one else acquainted 
with the variety of Lingua Franca of that town. 





I cannot admit that words peculiar to the 
Genoese, Neapolitan, or Venetian dialects are to 
be found in any important number in the Lingua 
Franca. 

There is not along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean such a thing as a French or an English 
Lingua Franca corresponding to the Italian 
Lingua Franca, as it would be impossible to estab- 
lish for the French or English badly spoken in 
Mediterranean countries, or altered by Levantines 
and Greeks, the following grammatical rules which 
apply so well to the real Lingua Franca :—1, The 
nouns have no plural: amigo “friend, friends.” 
2. The verbs have no conjugation, but only a peri- 
phrastic future and a participlé ending in ato or 
ito: mi, tt, ellu, noi, vot, elli, andar mean not only 
“T go, thou goest, he goes, we go, you go, they go,” 
but also “I went,” &c.; mi, ti, &c., bisogno andar, 
stands for “I shall go, thou wilt go, &c.” 3. Star 
means both “to be” and “to have,” when they 
are used as auxiliary verbs. 4. Avir or tenir 
means “to have,” but only with the meaning of 
“to possess.” 5. The direct regimen of the per- 
sonal pronouns is preceded by the preposition per: 
mi mirar per ellu, “I see him.” 

The Lingua Franca is decidedly an Italian 
dialect differing from the standard Italian, par- 
ticularly in its grammar, more than any real 
Italian dialect of Italy, and to such an extent that 
some Italians (wrongly, according to my opinion) 
refuse it even the qualification of Italian. 

The linguistical difference between a dialect and 
a “parler” seems to me specious in the present 
case, and I conclude my remarks, the last I shall 
make on this rather dry subject, by stating that 
the Italian dialect called Lingua Franca ought not 
to be confounded with the regular Italian, more or 
less correctly spoken, as an acquired language, by 
a great number of natives of the Mediterranean 
countries. L. L. Bonaparte. 








ALDERMAN ALLEN. 

WE regret to hear of the death, at the age of 
sixty, of Mr. Alderman Allen, of the firm of 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. Mr. Allen was seized 
with apoplexy at his house in Waterloo Place, on 
the 22nd of May, and suddevly expired. The 
publishing firm of Messrs. Allen was established 
about the year 1780 as Black, Kingsbury & Par- 
bury. To this firm the father of the deceased became 
an assistant. He was made a partner about 1810, 
and subsequently succeeded to the business, The 
late Alderman, together with his brother, Mr. James 
Allen, undertook charge of the business upon the 
death of the father, in January, 1855. From an 
early period the firm were publishers to the East 
India Company, and among the books they issued 
connected with the East are Dr. Forbes’s well- 
known class-books, Richardson's Persian and 
Arabic Dictionary, Sir J. W. Kaye’s ‘Sepoy War,’ 
and various other standard works. It was the de- 
ceased who first suggested to the Commander-in- 
Chief the issue of the familiar pocket editions of 
the ‘Field Exercises,” ‘The Queen’s Regulations,’ 
&c. Of the first of these, 40,000 copies were sold 
within a year of publication. 








MANUSCRIPTS OF CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE ; 
CANTO THE THIRD. 

WueEn the Shelleys quitted Geneva, on the 29th 
of August, 1816, it is well known that they had 
been sojourning there for some three months, on 
terms of constant intimacy with Byron, It is in- 
teresting to hear, as a link in kindly offices between 
two great poets, that on his departure for England 
Shelley was entrusted with the MS. of the Third 
Canto of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ and he and 
Mr. Kinnaird appear to have been further em- 
powered to settle with Murray the terms of its 
publication. The MS. so transmitted formed one 
only in a series of manuscripts, each of which 
deserves some mention and comment. Byron 
writes to Murray, on October 9th, 1816, from 
Martigny, thus—* 

* ‘Letters and Journals of Lord Byron : with Notices of his 
Life by Thomas Moore,’ in 2 vols. London: Murray, 1830. 
4to., vol. ii., p. 43. 
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“JT have written to you twice lately. Mr. 
Davies, I hear, is arrived. He brings the original 
MS. which you wished to see. Recollect that the 

rinting is to be from that which Mr. Shelley 
Roamte and recollect, also, that the concluding 
stanzas of ‘Childe Harold’ (those to my daughter), 
which I had not made up my mind whether to 
publish or not when they were first written (as 
you will see marked on the margin of the first 
copy), I had (and have) fully determined to publish 
with the rest of the Canto, as in the copy which 
= received by Mr. Shelley, before I sent it to 

ngland.” 

Let us collate this with an extract from an 
earlier letter. Byron writes to Murray from the 
Villa Diodati, on September 30th, in these terms— 
“You want the original MSS. Mr. Davies has the 
first fair copy in my own hand, and I have the 
rough composition here, and will send or save it 
for you since you wish it.” * 

When this was penned Mr. Scrope Davies must 
have been well on his way to England, for by 
October the 15th news of his arrival there reaches 
Byron at Milan. 

The MSS., therefore, of this Canto named in 
the above extracts are three. 1. The rough com- 
position or author’s foul copy, of which more 
presently. 2. The first fair copy in Byron’s own 
hand, sent to England by Mr. Davies. 3. The 
copy sent home by Shelley, from which the Canto 
was printed. This reached Murray a good month 
earlier than did No. 2. I rather fancy it was not 
in Byron’s own hand. I ground this opinion on 
Murray’s request for the original MSS. after 
receiving it; and on Byron’s expression, as applied 
to No. 2, of “the first fair copy in my own hand.” 
I would gladiy learn what has become of No, 2 
and No. 3. The author’s foul copy is in the 
— of Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle 

treet, who has kindly allowed me to see it. It 
is literally a “ rough composition.” It consists of 
a most heterogeneous assemblage of leaves origin- 
’ ally detached. The first scrap of paper that came 
to hand was utilized in jotting down the verses. 
In one instance, the back of some printed agri- 
cultural statistics has been pressed into poetic 
service. The size, colour, quality of the papers 
vary ad infinitum. A glance through this most 
interesting relic makes us realize the full accuracy 
of Byron’s cwn words in his preface to the two 
earlier Cantos—“ The following poem was written, 
for the most part, amidst the scenes which it 
attempts to describe.” 

Besides the above, a fourth transcript of this 
Canto exists, and is now before me. It is in the 
handwriting of Mrs, Shelley, noted and corrected 
here and there by Byron himself. A prefatory 
MS. note in his hand will best tell the story of 
this copy :— 

“November 3rd, 1816.—This was copied out by 
M. W. G.,+ from the original MS. sent by me to 
England.— By.” 

That is to say, Mrs. Shelley transcribed from 
No. 2, Mr. Davies’s copy, and not from No. 3, of 
which she and her husband had subsequent charge. 
Both copies in turn were sent to England, but the 
epithet “original” applies best to the first fair 
copy in Byron’s own hand. Moreover, we find 
in Mrs. Shelley’s transcript the following note, 
“marked on the margin” of the MS., at the com- 
mencement of that concluding address to Ada, 
which begins— 

My daughter, with thy name this song begun— 
“ Additions. ; I know not whether to make a 
part as yet or not.” Now Byron in our first 
extract specially reminds his publisher, that in 
Mr. Davies’s copy there is such a marginal note, 
but that in the amended text of the copy, which 
Shelley brought, this hesitating query would not 
be found; there, the stanzas to Ada formed an 

* Thid. vol. ii. p. 13. 

+ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. Shelley’s second marriage did 
not take place till the last day but oneof the year1816. ‘‘ ‘The 
Deformed Transformed’ was composed at Pisa, in 1821... . 
Lord Byron sent it to Mrs. Shelley in portions, that his 
‘deformed’ handwriting might itself be ‘ transformed’ into 
the legible characters of his gifted copyist.” See introduction 


to the ‘ Deformed Transformed,’ in vol. ii. p. 154 of Dramas by 
Byron, in 2 vols. London: Murray, 1853, 8vo. 








integral portion of the Canto, with no break of 
dubiety as to their ultimate insertion. In Mr. 
Murray’s rough copy no such verses appear ; this 
makes the term “additions” most appropriate as 
applied to them. 

This fourth copy, then, based on Mr. Davies’s 
MS., was clearly made by Mrs. Shelley for Byron’s 
own use and at his request during their joint 
residence at Geneva. And in Byron’s custody this 
fourth transcript appears to have continuously 
remained until November 3rd, on which day, being 
at Milan, he probably gave it away, adding the 
above authenticating note and date. The Third 
Canto would by that time be nearly published, 
and any precautionary reasons for his further 
retention of Mrs. Shelley’s copy would have 
ceased. It reached my possession intermediately 
from Italy. 

Such being the history of Mrs. Shelley’s tran- 
script, there are several noteworthy points in 
Byroniana suggested by its perusal. Small altera- 
tions in spelling and punctuation occur thinly 
throughout in Byron’s hand ; but the more import- 
ant changes in his writing occur on the first page 
of the MS. Besides the prefatory note above re- 
ferred to, is another at the beginning of the Canto. 
This originally stood in Mrs. Shelley’s hand, 
“Copied in Ghent, April 28th, 1816.” This Byron, 
in his own hand, first alters by prefixing a sentence, 
which leaves the paragraph thus (I purposely aveid 
punctuation, as none exists) :—“ The original was 
that is the first stanzas were copied in Ghent April 
28th 1816.” Then, not satisfied by the clumsy 
aspect of this, Byron scores through both his own 
writing and Mrs. Shelley’s, and re-writes the note 
afresh below the erased version, thus—‘ The first 
stanzas were copied in at Ghent April — 1816.” 
Then under this occurs, in Mrs. Shelley’s hand, 
“ Begun at sea,” which Byron allows to stand, but 
divides by a line of separation from the above. 

On this first page also occur several rather im- 
portant emendations of the text, likewise in Byron’s 
writing. Mrs. Shelley copies the last line of 
Stanza 1,— 

When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve my gazing eye, 
Byron corrects thus— 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

Again, in the last line of Stanza 2, Mrs. Shelley 
writes— 

Where’er the tide may float, or tempest’s breath prevail. 
Byron improving— 

Where’er the surge may sweep, or tempest’s breath prevail. 
The amerded readings were those ultimately pub- 
lished. 

It is worthy of remark, that in Mrs. Shelley’s 
copy the Third Canto of ‘ Childe Harold’ consists 
of only 111 stanzas, the published poem contained 
118. At the end of her transcript occurs the date 
“ June 16th, 1816.” We may, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that the whole Third Canto, as at present 
published, minus seven of its stanzas, had been 
composed by that date, and that these seven 
stanzas were written after that date. We have 
other evidence for showing that with six of the 
missing stanzas this was so. Stanzas 99-104 in- 
clusive, of the published poem, those lovely ones 
on Clarens and Rousseau, are absent. But it was 
not until June 23rd that Byron started with Shelley 
on their nine days’ voyage round the Lake of 
Geneva, during which trip Clarens was visited. 
Byron alludes to, and gives the date of, this expe- 
dition in a note on these very stanzas, clearly 
thereby inferring that this visit suggested them. 
Nor is this all: Byron writes to Murray from 
Ouchy on June 27th, while weather-bound there 
during the progress of this same expedition, men- 
tioning that “he has traversed all Rousseau’s ground 
with the ‘Héloise’ before him,” and that a third 
Canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ consisting of one 
hundred and seventeen stanzas, is completed and 
shall come by the first safe-looking opportunity. 
This clearly shows that the six Clarens stanzas 
were composed in situ, inasmuch as eleven days 
before this letter the Canto stood without them, 
and inasmuch as just six stanzas have been added 
to the collective poem in that interval. 

One more stanza remains to be accounted for; 





it is No. 33 of the published version, and com. 
mences,— 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies. 
which, I suppose, was an after-thought. . Mr, 
Shelley’s copy bears note-references, numbered jp 
succession up to 23, but the notes themselves are 
not given. The published Canto (lst ed. 1816) 
has 25 notes. Four new notes were added in the 
printed volume to which in Mrs. Shelley’s tran. 
script we are not referred. On the other hand, 
her version refers us to two notes, which were 
never published ; one of these stood at the last line 
of Stanza 64— 

Making kings’ rights divine by some Draconic clause, 
One suspects here a suppressed comment of rather 
mutinous character ; and, at vol. ii, p. 75, of the 
‘Letters,’ Gifford, who corrected the proofs in 
England, appears, on political grounds, to have 
actually omitted a note. 

There are several other points of interest in Mrs, 
Shelley’s copy, but this notice has already been long 
enough. I will mention one more and conclude, 
The charming and well-known line— 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
appears originally to have stood— 
And Soignies waves above them her green leaves. 
J. Leicester Warren, 








Literary Gossip. 

Masor Osporn has nearly finished printing 
the second volume of his work, ‘Islam under 
the Arabs.’ In this volume the author traces 
the various efforts made within the pale of 
Islam to modify the tenets of Mohammedanism 
as embodied in the “Traditions,” and endea- 
vours to show that all such efforts have been 
entirely unsuccessful. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish a new 
volume of travels in Tripoli, Tunis, Susa, 
Monastir, and Sfax, by Mr. Edward Rae, 
of Birkenhead, whose ‘Land of the North 
Wind’ we noticed at length some time 
ago. Mr. Rae visited many places seldom 
visited, including Labda (Leptis Magna), 
seventy miles eastward of the coast, where are 
extensive Roman ruins of a late type; and at 
Tripoli and elsewhere throughout his journeys 
he saw many mosques, rarely entered, and he 
examined fully the holy city of Kairwan, the 
capital of the Moors of Barbary, whence 
issued the hosts which invaded and colonized 
southern Spain. At this day it is a centre 
of Moslem fanaticism, and contains the finest 
and most sacred mosque in Barbary, of which 
little is known. 


MADAME SCHLIEMANN will read a paper 
‘On the High Culture of the Ancient Greeks, 
the long Series of Agents which Contributed to 
it, and the Reason of its Decay,’ at a Special 
Meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
on June the 8th, at five o’clock P.M. 


Mr. Mackenzie Watcott is about to 
publish a monograph on the ‘ Four Minsters 
Round the Wrekin : Buildwas, Haughmond, 
Lilleshull, and Wenlock.’ The book was at 
first written for his own information, and cor- 
rected on the spot. It has been subsequently 
supplemented by special research amongst the 
manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, the 
British Museum, and Public Record Oftice. 


Tue Hon. Congress Secretary of the British 
Archeological Association, Mr. George R. 
Wright, F.S.A., has received the information 
through the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, past 
President, that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
has consented to become the patron of the 
Congress of the above Association, to be held 
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in the Principality at Llangollen, on the 27th 
August next, under the Presidency, as we 
noticed last week, of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart, M.P. 

Tue Organizing Committee of the Con- 
ference of Librarians held another meeting on 
Monday, and discussed an outline of the pro- 

mme to be followed at the Conferenca 
Three or four days in the second week of 
October seemed most suited to the general 
convenience. A morning and evening meeting 
would give about six hours a day for 
reading and discussing the papers. The 
first day, probably October 9th, beginning 
with an inaugural address from the President, 
would be devoted to the general question of 
the formation and extension of libraries. The 
large and complicated question of catalogue 
making would occupy the second day ; while 
the third would be given to the equally wide 
subject of the internal organization and adminis- 
tration of libraries, including the arrangement 
of books on the shelves in such a way that 
any given book may be promptly found, the 
safe custody of books, bookbinding, and so on. 
It is intended to nominate Mr. Winter Jones 
for the Presidency, and to ask him to give 
an opening address. Some seventy libraries 
have already joined the movement, and the 
American Library Association will send at least 
one representative to compare experiences and 
promote united action. 

Sir Witt1AM Grecory, late Governor of 
Ceylon, previous to his leaving the island, 
caused to be reprinted, in two volumes, all 
the annual speeches delivered by the British 
governors who preceded him, as the best 
means of affording to his successors and to 
the public a trustworthy summary of the past 
history and progress of the island colony. 
The volumes will be published immediately, 
and are expected to prove a valuable 
handbook of matters affecting not merely the 
political, but also the social, religious, and 
industrial interests of Ceylon. 

Mr. H. O. Rogers will shortly publish, in 
his series of views of old and new London 
Bridges, a view of London Bridge in 1627, from 
an unpublished drawing of that date in the 
Guildhall Library. The size of it will be 
24 inches by 10 inches, and it may be fairly 
taken as giving the state of the bridge as 
Shakspeare so often trod it. 

Tue Rev. George Hill, of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, has in the press ‘An Historical Ac- 
count of the Plantation in Ulster at the Com- 
mencement of the Seventeenth Century (1608- 
1620),’ compiled chiefly from sources hitherto 
inaccessible, and including original records of 
many Irish, English, and Scottish families. 


Ar the Meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, on Thursday, 17th May, Prof. 
Mayor made some learned remarks upon the 
history of the phrase “the Four Cardinal 
Virtues.” Ducange, Prof. Mayor said, cites 
the authority of Cyprian for cardinalia 
Christi opera ; Peter Lombard and Krebs- 
Allgayer cite that of Jerome, Fabricius those 
of Jerome and Augustine, for cardinales 
virtutes. Hazardous as a universal negative 
may be, Prof. Mayor doubts whether any of 
these fathers uses the term cardinalis at all. 

isown idea is that Ambrose first used the 
expression cardinales uirtutes, applying it once 
the Platonic tetrad, that the term prin- 





cipales kept its ground side by side with 
cardinales, and that the latter did not become 
general till some time after Ambrose. 


Mr. Sergeant Cox has in the press ‘A 
Monograph on Sleep and Dream, their Physio- 
logy and Psychology.’ 


WE regret having to record the death of Sir 
J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart., which occurred 
on Saturday last. The deceased gentleman 
took an active part in the subjects of Sanitary 
Reform and Public Education. He was the 
reputed author of the well-known novel of 
‘Scarsdale.’ A volume of modern ballads of 
Lancashire, published several years ago, con- 
tains several short poems in the East Lan- 
cashire dialect, by the author of ‘ Scarsdale.’ 


Tae members of the Manchester Literary 
Club intend, towards the end of the year, to 
have an exhibition of pictures, of old buildings, 
rare books, and a variety of other objects of 
interest in reference to Manchester and the 
adjoining district. 

A GerMaN translation of M. Tourguénief’s 
‘Nov’,’ has just been published at Mitau, 
under the title of ‘ Neu-Land, forming the 
tenth volume of the “ authorized edition” of 
his ‘ Ausgewihlte Werke.’ The German of 
‘Neu-Land’ is somewhat closer to the ori- 
ginal than the French of ‘Terres Vierges,’ as 
the version recently published at Paris is 
called, German lending itself more readily 
than French to literal translation from Russian. 
But neither in Germany nor in France is M. 
Tourguénief likely to suffer at the hands of 
translators as he has suffered in England on 
more than one occasion. He has just left 
Paris for Russia, where he proposes to spend 
the summer. His last work, it may be 
observed, has not been received in that country 
with universal satisfaction, for neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives can read it without an 
uncomfortable consciousness that some repre- 
sentatives of their party are made ridiculous 
in its pages. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Bishop Thirlwall’s library has lately been 
dispersed by auction at Bath. Those who ex- 
pected the prelate’s autograph in the volumes 
they bought were disappointed ; no names nor 
notes appear. But though the late bishop's own 
handwriting is absent from his books, it is curious 
that many autographs of distinguished men who 
corresponded with him were to be found between 
the covers of numberless volumes now in the 
hands of the public. Bishop Thirlwall’s practice 
was to place the letters he received from living 
authors in the copies of their works contained in 
his library. In Grote’s ‘Life and Minor Works’ 
were as many as ten letters from George Grote, 
or others of his family, some of the letters having 
been received twenty or thirty years before the 
publication of the books named. The ‘ History 
of Federal Government,’ Vol. I., had a long and 
interesting letter from the author, which accom- 
panied the presentation of the volume. This 
letter discussed several points raised by Prof. 
H. J. S. Smith, who reviewed the work in the 
National Review of Oct., 1863. The bookseller’s 
valuation of the bishop’s own copy of his famous 
Essay on ‘ The Irony of Sophocles’ was one penny, 
at which price the present writer bought it—a 
curious discrepancy between the extrinsic and 
intrinsic worth of tho publication.” 

ENGLIsH readers will be as sorry as Ameri- 
can to hear of the death of Mr. Motley in his 
sixty-fourth year. Like most of his country- 
men who have distinguished themselves by 
learned labours, he studied in Germany. He 





began his career in literature as a novelist, 
producing two works of fiction, ‘ Morton’s 
Hope,’ published in 1839, and ten years later 
‘Merry Mount.’ His celebrated ‘ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,’ the result of five years’ 
labour in Holland, appeared in 1856. In 
1861 came ‘The United Netherlands,’ and in 
1874 his biography of Barneveld. 








SCIENCE 

The Functions of the Brain. By David 

Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

(First Notice.) 

Ir is justly remarked by Dr. Ferrier, in the 
Introduction to his treatise, that “there is, 
perhaps, no subject in physiology of greater 
importance and general interest than the 
functions of the brain, and there are few 
which present to experimental investigation 
conditions of greater intricacy and complexity.” 
Considering, however, that it is not much 
more than half a century since this subject 
lay in a state of complete chaos,—the “ con- 
fusion” having been “worse confounded” by 
the pretentious, but thoroughly unphilosophical, 
system of Gall and Spurzheim—the progress 
already made is such as to justify good hope 
of further elucidation, by the careful correla- 
tion of the facts supplied by comparative 
anatomy, the history of development, patho- 
logical observation, and experimental in- 
quiry. Our own recollection goes hack to the 
time when the Brain was regarded as the fons 
et origo of all nervous activity,—when the 
Spinal cord was looked upon as a mere bundle 
of nerves, serving to connect the brain with 
the nerve-trunks,—when the discovery of Bell 
as to the distinctness of the sensory and motor 
roots of the nerve-trunks was a novelty 
whose true import was far from being appre- 
hended even by its author,—and when the 
structural and functional difference between 
the grey and the white substances of the nerve- 
centres was a questionable speculation. 

Taking this last point first, we have seen 
the structural facts established by the micro- 
scope, and the physiological facts established 
by experiment, concur in proving that the 
nerve-cells, which are the special constituents 
of nerve-centres (forming their “‘ grey matter’’), 
are the parts of the apparatus in which its 
nervous activity originates, in virtue of the 
molecular changes that take place between 
their substance and the blood copiously 
supplied to them by the minute capillary 
plexus in which they lie imbedded ; while the 
nerve-jibres, of which the nerve-trunks are 
entirely composed (and which also form the 
“white matter” of the brain), have as their 
special function—alike in the brain as in the 
spinal cord and nerves—to transmit or con- 
duct the effects of such molecular changes. 
It is, again, the doctrine now generally 
accepted by physiologists, that there is no 
distinction between the motor and the sensory 
nerve-fibres as such ; their own power of con- 
duction being the same in either direction, 
like that of an electric telegraph-wire ; while 
their difference of function depends on their 
connexion at one end with muscles or with 
sensory organs respectively, and at the other 
with parts of the nerve-centres functionally 
related to the one or the other kind of peri- 
pheral instrument. Another most important 
advance towards a correct knowledge of the 
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functions of the brain consisted in the revival, 
by Dr. Marshall Hall, of the forgotten doctrine 
of Unzer and Prochaska as to the independent 
activity of the Spinal cord ; and in the deve- 
lopment of the doctrine of reflex action,— 
at first limited by Hall to the Spinal cord, but 
afterwards extended by his followers to the 
Sensory ganglia, and finally to the Cerebrum 
proper. 

In the mean time, comparative anatomy 
and the study of development had been 
showing that what is still popularly known as 
“the brain,” is not made up of the cerebral 
hemispheres and the cerebellum alone, but 
really includes a number of independent 
ganglionic centres, the real import of which 
is obscured in the human brain by the 
enormous proportional size of the cerebrum, 
and can only be gathered from the study of 
the brains of the lower vertebrata, and the 
developmental history of the higher. These 
ganglionic centres ; distinguished as such by 
the interposition of nerve-cells in the course 
of the fibrous tracts, lie along the floor of the 
skull, and constitute in most Fish by far the 
larger part of the entire aggregate; while in 
the brain of Man their fundamental import- 
ance is clearly indicated by the history of 
their evolution. For it is this series of basal 
centres which is first formed as the cap or 
summit of the spinal cord ; while the cerebral 
hemispheres do not appear until long after- 
wards, as minute offshoots from one segment 
of them,—gradually increasing, however, in 
relative size, and at last overgrowing and 
concealing the basal ganglia to such a degree 
that by human anatomists the latter have 
been regarded as mere subordinate appendages 
to them. 

Concurrently with this inquiry, physiolo- 
gical experiment ‘and pathological observation 
have concurred to prove that these centres 
have attributes and powers of their own quite 
independent of those of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. 

It was established by Flourens, more than 
fifty years ago, that the hemispheres might be 
removed from a Bird, without, on the one 
hand, paralyzing its muscles or destroying its 
power of co-ordinating them in the mainten- 
ance of its equilibrium, and in the perform- 
ance of its habitual actions; and, on the 
other, without by any means depriving it of 
sensibility ; what it wants being the spontaneity 
of action produced by mental promptings. 
Thus we see clearly that the immediate nerve- 
centre of its sense-organs and its muscles is 
not the Cerebrum ; but that this is an organ 
superadded to that centre (or aggregate of 
centres), with a superior function of its own. 
And it is the convergent indication of all the 
knowledge since gained on this subject from 
the various sources to which we have adverted, 
that the function of the cerebrum is essen- 
tially to bring the apparatus of sensation and 


motion into relation with mental operation, | 
being itself prompted to activity by the | 
upward transmission of molecular changes | 


taking place in the sense-ganglia ; while the 
results of that activity express themselves in 
movement by operating downwards through 
the instrumentality of the lower motor centres. 





Thus, to take a very familiar instance, there | 


can be no doubt that the act of coughing is in 
itself quite independent of cerebral infiuence, 


being one of the “reflex” actions of that | 


highest part of the spinal cord which lies 
within the skull, and taking place in oppo- 
sition to the strongest controlling effort of the 
will. It requires a special co-ordination of a 
number of separate and distinct muscular 
actions, which are ordinarily brought into 
combined action by a stimulus originating in 
the membrane of the air-passages. A horse 
or a dog would probably never cough, except 
when excited to do so by such a stimulus ; 
but man can also cough voluntarily, 2. e., with 
a conscious intention. When he does so, the 
** head-centre” does not supersede the action of 
its ‘‘ middleman” by itself giving the order to 
each separate muscle concerned in executing 
it; but tells its “middleman” what it wants, 
and leaves it to him to carry its general 
directions into detailed action. 

Further, it has been gradually coming to 
be more and more apparent, that, as we rise in 
the animal series, the combination of separate 
movements involved in the requirements of 
each tribe becomes more and more complex, 
and that the co-ordination of them is effected 
by higher and yet higher centres. Thus, in 
the Insect, the general movements of locomo- 
tion, and such special acts as the stinging of 
the wasp, or the catching of prey by the long 
hooked fore-legs of the mantis, can be per- 
formed by separate ganglionic centres of which 
the series forms the knotted nerve-cord that 
supplies nerves to the several segments of its 
body; the sense-ganglia of the head serving 
only to guide these actions so as to direct 
them towards its food, its habitation, or its 
mate, as the case may be. The condition of 
the Frog is nearly,the same ; a large proportion 
of its ordinary movements requiring no other 
centre than the spinal cord for their perform- 
ance; and the apparent purposiveness of 
many of those which are executed without 
any higher centre being the wonder of every 
one who witnesses them. But there are 
others which seem to require the co-ordinating 
action of its cerebellum ; and the guidance of 
its jumps by light seems effected by the 
intermediation of its optic ganglia. After the 
removal of its cerebrum, it will shift its 
balance while its support is slowly inverted, 
and will give forth its croak when its flanks 
are stroked. In fact, it seems able to do 
anything without its cerebrum that it can do 
with it, only that it does not do it spon- 
taneously, but needs prompting. Nearly the 
same is the case, as we have seen, in the Bird; 
and the condition of the Rabbit, or Guinea-pig, 
in which the cerebral hemispheres are still 
very small in proportion to the basal ganglia, 
seems but little more advanced. As we 
ascend through the Mammalian series, how- 
ever, we find reason to regard a larger and 
yet larger proportion of the ordinary move- 
ments as prompted not by a mere mechanism, 
but by a purposive intelligence ; and when we 
at last reach Man, we can satisfy ourselves 
that his purely “mechanical” actions are 
either congenitally and essentially connected 
with the maintenance of his vital functions, 
or, having been originally directed by his 
intelligence, have come, by habitual repetition, 
to be a part of his “second nature.” The 
former, such as breathing, swallowing, cough- 
ing, &c., are certainly performed through the 
instrumentality of the lower segments of the 
basal ganglia, though placed to a certain 
extent under the direction and control of the 





————. 
higher. The latter, on the other hand, 
which the act of walking erect may be taken 
as a type, require a far more elaborate oo. 
ordination; and it is as yet uncertain hoy 
far this (when it has become habitual) can bg 
effected by the instrumentality of the bagg 
ganglia alone, and how far it requires tha 
continued direction from the cerebral henj. 
spheres which was undoubtedly essential to jt 
in the first instance. 

The surface of the Cerebral hemispheres, ag 
every one knows, is marked out in Man and 
the higher mammalia by “convolutions” 
which are, in fact, nothing else than infoldings 
of the “ pia mater,” a membranous layer essep. 
tially composed of a web of capillary blood. 
vessels, which are thus brought into relation 
with a vastly extended surface-layer of the 
“ grey matter” already spoken of as the active 
constituent of all ganglionic nerve-centres, 
Comparative anatomists have been much exer. 
cised of late years in endeavouring to determing 
which of these convolutions are peculiar to 
Man, and what among them have their repre- 
sentatives in the brains of monkeys, dogs, 
sheep, &c. Such a determination would un- 
doubtedly form the most rational basis for 
speculation as to the functional diversity of 
these different convolutions, especially when 
taken in connexion with the history of 
development ; but it is by no means easily 
made, Generally speaking, it would seem 
that the convolutions most distinctively human 
are those of the frontal portions of the anterior 
of the three lobes forming each cerebral hemi- 
sphere, and those of the hindermost portions 
of the posterior lobe ; while the convolutions 
which he has in common with the lowest 
mammals possessing any (the inferior mammals, 
like birds and reptiles, having smooth hemi- 
spheres) are those of the hinder part of the 
anterior lobe, and of the front and median 
parts of the middle lobe. No light on this 
point had been gained, however, from experi- 
mental research, and none seemed likely to be. 
For neither mechanical nor chemical stimula 
tion applied to the cortical layer of the hemi- 
spheres had any effect either in calling forth 
muscular movements, or in evoking signs of 
pain; and in all cases in which accident or 
disease has laid bare this layer in the Human 
subject, it has been found alike unsusceptible. 








THE AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN PALESTINE. 
Beirut, Syria, May 10, 1877. 

Tue better acquainted I become with the cour- 
try east of the Jordan, the more I am amazed at 
its fertility and natural resources, The scenery 
everywhere among the Gilead hills is picturesque 
and beautiful. The forests and cultivated fields, 
the green valleys and grassy slopes, remind one of 
the park scenery of England. The hills in many 
parts are well wooded, but besides this there are 
also dense forests of large fine old trees, such as 
are not elsewhere seen in this peeled and poverty 
stricken land. The upper portion of Wady Yabis 
is called “el Akhdar,”2.¢. the green, and its gardens 
and orchards, as well as its fields of grass, combine 
to render it a charming place. But Wady Ajlu 
surpasses the Yabis in respect to cultivation and 
beauty, because it is larger, and the fountains 
which feed its copious stream are at a much highet 
level in the mountains. Ain Jenmeh is near 
head of this wady, and the fountains and streams 
flowing among the olive trees and walnut grove 
there make this one of the most delightful valleys 
in Syria. There are three other flourishing villages, 
Ajlun, Anjara, and Keferenji, all except the latter 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Ain Jenmeb, 
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nd, of MF and the valley at that point is full of ancient ruins, people of to-day, whether Arabs or fellahin, could Some of the tribes in the Jordan valley, north 
taken which extend clear up to Kallat er Rabad itself, | have built them, until they assured me repeatedly | of the Zerka, cultivate their own land. But the 
ute op. showing that this locality has been occupied by | that neither they nor their fathers had anything | more aristocratic Bedouin, like the Adwan, the 
h towns or cities from remote times. to do with their construction, They must have | Beni Sakhr, and the Beni Hassan, employ fella- 
_— At one place on this wady I saw an orchard of | been built originally at great expense, for they | hin entirely. Along the upper Zerka, in the 
can be unusual extent, in which there were at least eight lead under ledges, and around bold rocky cliffs, | Jaazer region, in the fertile sections of the 
basal kinds of fruit trees—the fig, olive, apricot, quince, | where only skilled workmen could carry them, | Shittim plain, and elsewhere, fellahin do all the 
S that jum, lemon, apple, and the pomegranate growing | and in one case the canal was carried along far up | work. Large numbers of Christians go out from 
hemi. fF side by side. The valley is full of mills, flour- | on the hill side, keeping its level, and following | Es Salt to the Zerka every year for the purpose 
1 to it | mills, of which I counted about twenty, but not all | the irregularities of the mountain to a great dis- of cultivating the land on shares. The peasant 
of them were in working order ; and not only on | tance. The farmers generally combine and share | or farmer is given, at the beginning of the season, 
| this but on many other streams as well the number | the expense of keeping a certain canal in order, | four or five or six dollars, as the case may be, and 
TES, 4 Ff rained mills surprises one. For instance, on the | and then each will have specified days when he | @ pair of shoes at the outset. He also has seed 
in and line of the Zerka, or Jabbok, I counted between | can use the water for himself. furnished him ; besides this he receives nothing. 
tions,” twenty and thirty ruined flour-mills, besides a very I have in former letters mentioned the fact that | He must do all the work, from ploughing to 
sidings }} few that were in operation. I learn that in some | the Jordan valley between the Zerka and Nimrin | threshing, furnish cattle and tools and men, and 
essen. f cases the locality chosen for a site is not a good | was quite barren, because there are no streams or | his own food ; and at the end he receives one- 
blood. | one, and the investment proves a failure ; and in | fountains in the hills to water it ; while north of | fourth of the crop. I went one bright, moonlight 
elation fg the more dangerous sections, as has doubtless | the Zerka, where streams are numerous, the valley night to visit the theatre at Amman, which, by 
f the  beem the case on the Zerka, the people have been | is clothed with wheat-fields and vegetation. Just | actual measurement, I had found would seat 
\* We © cither driven away or murdered, consequently the | south of the Zerka there are some traces of ancient | upwards of 10,000 people; and in one of the 
active place and the business have been abandoned. canals, showing that a portion of the valley between | corridors I aroused a man, who proved to be a 
entres, As yet I have only referred to the region of | the Zerka and the road leading from Nablis to | “Saltee,” as they are called, a Christian peasant 
h exer. § Jebel Ajlun, or the mountains of Gilead. But | Es Salt was formerly under cultivation, although | from Es Salt, who was cultivating land for the 
ermine — the great plateau which stretches eastward from | it is now a desert ; excepting, of course, during | Arabs, and who found here at night a temporary 
liar to )) the lake of Tiberias to the Lejah, and south to | the winter rains, Perhaps more than half of the | shelter for himself and his cattle. — 
+ repre. Dra (Edrei) and Gerash, is one vast natural wheat | Jordan valley (I speak always of the valley east of A poor ignorant Christian cultivating land for 
d field. Some portions of this plateau are rocky, | the river) is now reached by irrigating canals; | @ degraded and wretched Bedouin, the present 
| G88, & but these furnish excellent pasture ; the soil, how- | and in those sections not occupied by wheat-fields | nominal owner of the soil, and making his home 
ld un- F ever, is for the most part tolerably free from | the thistles and weeds are rank, and grow as high | in the ruins of a theatre that was once brilliant 
sis for § stones, and the ploughman has no excuse for | as a horse’s back, and often as high as theshoulders | with ten thousand eager spectators gathered 
rsity of | turning a crooked furrow. Those who are | of a man on horseback, and form such dense jun- | together from a city of churches and palaces and 
> when } familiar only with the country west of the Jordan | gles that it is almost impossible for a horse to | temples— the people of intelligence and wealth 
ory of § wil perhaps hardly believe me when I state that | make his way through them. I have examined all gone, the people and buildings that remain 
easily § the Hauran plains I have seen in the ploughed | the Jordan valley throughout its whole extent, sunk down into moral and physical ruin—is in 
1 fields furrows a mile and a mile and a half in | with special reference to its being irrigated from | human judgment a strange reversal of the law of 
See F continuous length, and as straight as one could | the Jordan itself ; and I am convinced that the | progress, which gives rise to serious and painful 
human draw a line. project is very feasible. Every square mile not | reflections. Sevan MERRILL. 
anterior § The region south of Bozrah, towards Um el | now irrigated could be watered from the Jordan, 
| hemi- § Jemal, and south-east of Dra, and east of Gerash, | and the expense for a dam and canals would be GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
ortions f is full of ruined towns, and the soil is fertile and | small compared with the large number of square TRANSVAAL is not the only district recently 
lutions | ee supported a large population. For genera- | miles of valuable land that would thus be made | annexed in South Africa. We learn from an 
lowest § tious, however, this section has not been occupied, | productive. If we reckon the valley at sixty miles advance sheet of Petermann’s Mittheilungen that 
because life and property have been so insecure, | in length, and from two or three to six miles in | Mr. Palgrave, whose efforts were seconded by the 
unmals, But within a year or two past a good many | width, we should have 180 square miles of land | Rhenish missionaries, has succeeded in persuading 
1 hemi- f families have gone in there and occupied some | as fertile as any prairie, and which, at twenty or | the Herero and Namaqua to place themselves 
of the fof the ruined towns and are attempting to cul- | twenty-five bushels per acre, would produce be- | under British protection, and to cede the larger 
median f tivatethe land. They will succeed if they are not | tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bushels of wheat. | portion of their territories, The reservations 
on this f interfered with ; but they are exposed to danger, | If it is objected that people could not live in the | include all the missionary stations. 
experi- J dit is to be feared that the Aneizeh Arabs are | valley, the answer is, that the people who cultivate Col. Knox and Mr. Baird have returned from 
y to be not yet sufficiently civilized to overcome their | the soil there at present live there all the year | 4 hunting trip in the Sudan. They “bagged” 
, timul " F instincts for plunder. The people of El Hosn and | round, and besides, the ruins of a dozen important | 11 elephants, 10 rhinoceroses, 9 lions, 16 buf- 
simul F of Dra informed us, however, that thus far these | towns along the line of the foot-hills show that the | faloes, 2 giraffes, 3 leopards, 2 crocodiles, and lots 
e hemi- Bsettlers had not been molested. The Hauran | valley has been inhabited by civilized people at | of smaller game. 
ig forth F wheat is considered one of the very best kinds in | some time in the past. These remarks with regard We have received from Messrs. Bacon a ‘ Large 
signs of § Syria, and if the government would encourage the | to irrigation apply with equal force to the vast | Print Seat of War on the Danube,’ and a similar 
dent or | armer, instead of oppressing and robbing him, | plains of Cole-Syria, along the Leontes, and those | map of ‘Eastern Europe and Asia Minor,’ as far 
Human § ‘tis section would become a source of wealth to | of Hums and Hamma and others along the Orontes | as the Caspian Sea. Both maps are supposed to 
sptible. the country. It is difficult to exaggerate the extent | to the north. Give these plains and deserts water, | show all forts and fortified towns, but avery slight 
P and beauty of the vast plain about Fik, and along | and you can transform them into gardens. examination is sufficient to prove that they do 
Wady Allan, and at Nawa, and those which stretch If we go south of the Zerka we find the Jaazer | 20°t. Frees 
rivg.  §Suthward to Tel Ashtara, Mazarib, and Dra. This | region, which the children of Reuben and the chil- In a ‘Journal of a Tour of Exploration in the 
10, 1877. Would be a paradise for the wheat-grower, if he | dren of Gad once coveted as a fine pasture-ground North of Madagascar’ (Society for the Propaga- 
‘he coun- § could only be protected in his rights. for their cattle (Numb. xxxii.), still abounding in tion of the Gospel), Bishop Kestell-Cornish gives 
nazed at § In searching for biblical sites, I have followed | wheat-fields, and covered with numerous flocks | #1 acccunt of a four months’ tour of exploration, 
scenery §up the whole line of the Zerka from its mouth to | and herds of the Bedouin. At Khurbet Sar there which took him into portions of the island not 
turesque fits source, and I find the valley pretty extensively | is a large plateau extending north and east a hitherto visited by Europeans. ; 
d fields, feultivated. It being sixty-five or seventy miles | distance of three miles perhaps, and in this | _ The “Maine Historical Society” are about to 
id one of fin length its capacities are great, because the | plateau is the watershed between the Zerka on issuean unpublished “ Discourse on the ““Westerne 
in many Jupply of water is abundant, and every acre could | the east, and wadys Keferein and Hesbin on the | discoueries lately attempted, written in the yere 1584 
there are te reached by irrigating canals, There are already | west and south. The region is studded with | by Richarde Hackluyt of Oxforde at the requeste 
, such a8 ffs multitude of farms in this valley, and the wheat- | ruins, and among them I think I am able to and direction of the right worshipfull Mr. Walter 
poverty: Ftop this year is good. With regard to the canals | identify some of the cities of the tribe of Gad. Rayhly,” in which the planting of the English 
ly Yabis fist referred to, the present cultivators of the land In these notes I can only refer to the Belka or | race in the unsettled parts of North America dis- 
; gardens §sty that they dig no new ones, and the Arabs say | plains of Moab, which equal in fertility the most covered by Cabot, is recommended. The manu- 
combine that those which exist now have always existed | favoured sections of the country elsewhere, and | Script of this work was acquired by Lord Valentia 
jy Ajlun fitter, There are on the hill-sides many unused | which, when covered with wheat-fields and herds | from Sir Peter Thomson’s library, and in 1554 was 
tion and tanals, 2 few of which can be traced to a distance | of cattle, as they are about the lst of May, is purchased by Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Cheltenham, 
fountaias el five or ten miles, These remains show that in | not surpassed in beauty by any plain in England | where Dr. Leonard Woods, a former President of 
ch highet Baucient times there was a perfect system of irriga- | or America. Bowdoin College, carefully copied it. The ‘Dis- 
near the fitim, by which not only the bottom land was The wheat-fields at the mouth of wadys Keferein | course’ will be annotated by Dr. Charles Deane, 
| streams brought under cultivation, but in some cases even | and Hesban, as well as those in the upper Jordan | Of Cambridge, Maine. 
it groves MMe foot hills themselves. When the present farmers | valley between the Zerka and the Lake of Tiberias, 
il valleys int to utilize a new piece of ground, all they | are as fine as any in the world. In the former SOCIETIES. 
, villages, Mave to do is to clear out and repair one of these | locality, i.e. on the Shittim plain, the harvest began GroGRAPHICAL.— May 28.— Anniversary Meet- 
the latter Hid canals. Some of these canals exhibit such | about the middle of April, and further north | ing—Sir R. Alcock, President, in the chair.— 
Jenmeh, Fiilfal engineering that I often wondered how the | about the lst of May. The Founder’s Gold Medal, for the encouragement 
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of geographical science and discovery, was awarded 
to Capt. Sir G. S. Nares, for having commanded 
the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, during which the 
ships and sledge-parties respectively reached a 
higher northern latitude than had previously been 
attained, and a survey was accomplished of 300 
miles of coast-line, facing a previously unknown 
Polar Sea; also for his geographical services in 
command of the Challenger Expedition. The 
Victoria or Patron’s Medal was awarded to Pundit 
Nain Singh, for his great journeys and surveys in 
Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, during 
which he has determined the position of Lhassa 
and added largely to our positive knowledge of the 
map of Asia.—The prizes to public schools for 
1877 were as follows :—Physical Geography: Gold 
Medal, W. New, Dulwich College ; Bronze Medal, 
A. S. Flower, Winchester College. Political Geo- 
graphy: Gold Medal, W. J. Newton, Liverpool 
College ; Bronze Medal, J. Wilkie, Liverpool 
College.—It was announced that the subject for 
the examination in 1878, both in physical and 
political geography, would be the Basin of the 
Nile, and that portion of Africa which lies to the 
eastward of it.—The following gentlemen were 
elected as Council and Officers for 1877-78: Pre- 
sident, Sir R. Alcock ; Vice-Presidents, Major- 
General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Sir H. C, Verney, 
Right Hon. Lord Cottesloe, and Admiral Sir A. 
Miine ; Trustees, Lord Houghton and Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan ; Secretaries, C. R. Markham and R. H. 
Major; Foreign Secretary, Lord A. Russell ; 
Council, J. Ball, Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Sir T. F. 
Buxton, R. N. Cust, Sir B. Ellis, Capt. F. J. O. 
Evans, J. Fergusson, Sir T. D. Forsyth, F. Galton, 
Col. J. A. Grant, Major-General Sir W. H. R. 
Green, Sir J. H. Kennaway, W. Mackinnon, 
Admiral Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, J. Murray, Sir 
R. W. Rawson, Admiral G. H. Richards, H. D. 
Seymour, S. W. Silver, General R. Strachey, and 
Col. H. Yule; Treasurer, R. T. Cocks.—The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows : General 
J. M. Read, Rev. Sir T. H. B. Baker, Rev. G. 
Brown, Messrs. W. Coates, F. J. Dean, C. E. 
Hamilton, W. A. Harrison, J. N. Hetherington, 
W.G. E. Macartney, H. T. Norton, R. Stewart, 
and J. L. Wynne. 





Linngan.—May 24.—Annual General Meeting. 
—Prof. Allman, President, in the chair.—After 
the Chairman’s preliminary remarks, the senior 
Secretary (Mr. F'. Currie) and the Treasurer (J. 
Gwyn Jeffreys) respectively read their annual 
reports. Among general items mentioned were 
that during the past year twelve Fellows and five 
Foreign Members had died, and that, on the other 
hand, forty-three Fellows, three Foreign Members, 
and one Associate had been elected. Of active 
scientific workers whose loss the Society had 
to deplore, J. S. Bowerbank, E. Newman, and 
A. Smee called for special mention ; the labours 
of Bowerbank in the group of sponges marking 
an epoch in this branch of British natural history. 
A passing tribute was also due to the memory of 
the Foreign Members deceased ; for Von Baer, 
Braun, De Notaris, Ehrenberg, and Hofmeister 
worthily represented biological science in its 
broad aspects. The Society financially has made 
steady progress, and also in valuable additions to 
the library, and improvement ia its scientific pub- 
lications. The demise of the late Mr. C. Lambert 
has ensured the Society a legacy of 500/., to be 
devoted, without restrictions, to its best interests. 
The President and officers were re-elected by 
ballot, and the following gentlemen, viz., Lieut. - 
Col. Grant, Messrs. W. Carruthers, R. Hudson, 
Dr. J. Millar, and Dr. R. C. A. Prior, elected 
into the Council in room of an equal number 
retiring by rotation—The Presidential Address, 
*On Recent Researches among the Lower Sarcode 
Organisms,’ we shall notice next week. 





InstiTuTION oF C1vit EncixzrErs.—May 29.— 
Mr. G. R. Stephenson, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was, ‘On an Economical Method 
of Manufacturing Charcoal for Gunpowder,’ by 
Mr. G. Haycraft.—The following Candidates were 





elected, viz.: Messrs. D. Adamson, W. N. Blair, 
J. A, Coghlan, C. J. Homer, F. F. S. Kelsey, 
H. Laws, G. W. MacGeorge, W. H. Parker, J. 
Proctor, T. W. Rumble, H. C. Stanley, W. G. 
MacNeill Thompson, and J. Westwood, jun., as 
Members; and Capt. F. Firebrace, Capt. P. 
B. de Cerqueira Lima, Messrs. W. Y. Armsirong, 
W. P. Brodie, H. Chamberlain, E. Crofton, A. B. 
Cruse, J. Dawson, J. Galbraith, E. M. George, 
L. Groves, C. R. Hanson, W. Harker, C. L. Hett, 
G. B. Jerram, T. Kirk, H. Marsh, W. J. 
Maxwell, G. C. A. Melisurgo, R. Neville, J. 
Packman, W. P. F. Preston, F. H. R. Sawyer, 
E. I. Shadbolt, F. Stileman, J. P. Symes, H. O. 
Thomas, C. R. Walker, N. Watts, G. W. Webb, 
and G. Winstanley, as Associates. 





QvueKkett Microscoricau.—May 25.—H. Lee, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Ten new Members 
were elected.—A paper, ‘On Improvements in the 
Ordinary Condenser, by Mr. W. K. Bridgeman, 
was read. It described the result of his investiga- 
tions as to the best form of diaphragm to secure 
equal illumination of the binocular fields of view ; 
he also exhibited specimens of a new tint of glass 
for use as a ground under strong glare of light.— 
A paper was also read, ‘On the Process of Staining 
Vegetable Tissues,’ by Mr. W. H. Gilburt, in which 
he minutely described the best methods of bleach- 
ing and double staining, and gave the results of 
his experience in the preparation and mounting 
of specimens so treated. A discussion on the sub- 
ject elicited further information from members, 
and numerous objects in illustration of the value 
of the process were exhibited under microscopes. 


Puysicat. — May 26.—Prof. G. C. Foster, 
President, in the chair.—The following candi- 
dates, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Campbell, Dr. H. Debus, 
Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Mr. W. Jack, and 
Capt. Sale, R.E., were elected Members.—Lieut.- 
Co]. Campbell explained and exhibited a double 
slit which he has employed for measuring the dis- 
tances between the lines in the spectrum, and 
finds of great service in cases where the illumina- 
tion is so slight as to preclude the possibility of 
using the ordinary micrometer. One slit remain- 
ing stationary, the other can be moved at right 
angles to its direction by means of a very delicate 
micrometer screw of 200 threads to the inch, the 
graduated head of which is capable of distinctly 
indicating one five-millionth of an inch in the 
motion of the slit. If now a reading of the micro- 
meter be taken when the slits are superposed and 
form one continuous slit, and a:second reading, 
when any given line has been superposed upon 
any other line at a moderate distance from it, the 
difference between these readings will enable us at 
once to ascertain the distance between the lines, 
if the micrometer be calibrated in terms of the 
spectrum as seen in the observing telescope. The 
author has made several measurements with this 
apparatus, and finds it to be capable of extreme 
accuracy, but it is, of course, essential that the 
movable slit remains within a moderate distance 
of the axis of the collimator. He then described 
a simple arrangement for automatically fixing a 
prism, when placed on the table of a goniometer, 
at the angle of minimum deviation when different 
coloured rays are under examination.—Mr. O. J. 
Lodge then read two papers, by Profs. Ayrton and 
Perry, jointly. The first contains an account of 
an elaborate series of experiments ‘On Ice as an 
Electrolyte.’ They state, as a result of their experi- 
ments, that the capacity per cubic centimétre of ice 
at —13'5° C. is 0'002 micro-farads, and the specific 
inductive capacity is 22,160 (that of air being 
called unity), while that of water at 8°7° C. is about 
2,240 times this amount. Commencing with ice 
at 13°6° C. the temperature was allowed to rise, and 
the conductivity determined by galvanometer 
readings. From these a very regular curve was 
deduced, which shows that the conductivity in- 
creases regularly, and that there is no sudden rise 
in passing from the solid to the liquid state. The 
apparatus was also employed for determining the 
electromotive force of polarization currents at dif- 


ferent temperatures by replacing the copper by a ' to have obtained a steady electrical light, whit 








. *. . . _ _ 
zine disc. The second communication Containg on ac 
suggestions for experiments, ‘On the Viscosity a candle 
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Water and other Liquids. two be 
from | 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. when 
Mon. Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly. ind 

- usical Acsociation. _ ie ade an 1D 

— Society of Engineers, 7}.—* Direct Acting H i 

nery,’ . RK. RK. Tweddell s Hydraulic Macks stated 

— Victoria Institute, 8.—Anniversary. volatil 

— United Service Institution, 84. : ; 

Tuxs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Chemical Philosophy of Sir Hum it sho 
avy,’ Prof. J. Dewar. hry ; 

- rT lastitate, 8. 1.—' Ch 1 eth thus t 

iblical Archwology, 8}.—‘ Chronology o: eR a 

covered Bankers or Egibi Tabiets,’ Mr. W. St. Chad Beoget and ‘ 
* Defence of a Magistrate Falsely Accused, from a Cuneifor April 
Tablet,’ Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot; * Further Desired Aiden 

oo araty of xy ay Rev. W. Honghten ad of the 

— Zoological, 8).—* Five New Species of Sponges, Di 
Dr. A. B. Meyer on the Philippive Islands and New Gui? and J 
the late Dr. Bowerbank ; * Remarks on Dr. Finsch’s (g divisib 
munication on a New Species of Fruit Pigeon from th 
Pacific Island of Rapa or Upara,’ Mr. E. Li. Layard; * (9) that a 
tion of Lepidoptera, from Cape York and the South-Eag , 
Coast of New Guinea,’ Mr. A. G. Butler. ; of the 

Wen. Sukeew, _ ™ é 0 ‘ T 

= icroscopical, 8.—‘ Thermo-dynamic Origin of th woiag . 
Motion,’ Rev. J. Delsaulx. athens " 

_ ah ‘qo Raneotetion,. 5. — ‘Ancient Tnventory’ by Mr. 

r. E. M. Thompson; * Recent Discoveries at K ‘" 
Mr. J. T. Burgess; and other Papers. — The vo 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Liszt,’ Mr. E. Daunrevther, structu 

-- Royal, 4 —Election of Fellows. 

— Chemical, 8.—* Gases Enclosed in Lignite,’ Mr. J. W. Thomas. « folk-! 
‘Narcotine, Cotarnine, and Hydrocotarnine,’ Dr. Wright: ; 

a Otto of ay ~ = H. ee and Dr. Wrist. ‘ &e. 

— ipnean, 8.—* Morphology o rimroses.’ Dr. M. M . ; 
* British Polyzoa,, Mr. C. Peach; * Floral Dovelonan throug 
aud Symmetry in the Natural Order Sapotacew,’ Mr. M. 4 Consid: 
Hartog; * Annelida obtained duriug the Cruise of H.MS . 
Valorous to Davis Straits, 1875,’ Dr. W. C. M*Lutosh, ‘ tion, d 


—  Antiquaries, 84.—Election of Fellows. 

= Psychological, 8}.— Reports of Phenomena and Facts; ‘ Auto 
matic Mind and Unconscious Intelligence,’ Mr. ©. Bray; 
*Abuormal Personal Experiences,’ Adjourned Discussion: 
* Psychology of Wit and Humour,’ Mr. Serjeant Cox 4 

































Fri United Service [nstitution, 4.—' Development of our Modem p 
War Fleet,’ Mr. J. Scott Russell. 
—  Archwological Institute, 5.— * High Culture of the Ancien 
Greeks, the Long Series of Agents which Contributed wit, 
and the Reason of its Decay,’ Madame Schliemann. 
— New Shakspere, 8.—’Shakspeare’s Versilication, Prof. 
Corson. 
es Royal Taveituth 9.—* factive and Infective Organi a 
4 wPigslos! teint or Vie Peete =; 
Sat. Horticultural,i1.—Fruit and Floral Committee. 1.—Seientifi¢ , 
Committee. _ u ss f $ 
— Borer * poaroctga 3.—‘ Recent Discoveries at Mycena,’ Mr. INSTIT 
—  Pbysical, 3. THIRD J 
— Botanic, 3{.—General. Dusk.—A¢ 
Science Gossip. street, Co 
Continents 
By the death of Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, cong }¢ D8" 
chology has lost one of those patient, assiduous Marke, Zi 
labourers who make their mark not by any§ foreien 4 
brilliant discovery or novel doctrine, but by carry-— ™“°™™ 
ing the scientific spirit into the toilsome study off DORE's 
specific types and their geographical distribution [OPV 
Having been early led by his friend, Dr. J. ER ‘cnristian 
Gray, to take an interest in this pursuit, bef st the 
gradually came to devote to it more and mored! _— 
his attention ; and accidental circumstances having 
brought the shells of the west coast of North 
America more particularly under his notice, be 
prepared, at the request of the British Assocs THER: 
tion, a Report on the present state of our know 4pproacl 
ledge in regard to them, which was published in 2choucs 
its Transactions for 1856, and was supplement depictin; 
by another on the same subject in 1863. Thew buried | 
Reports rank, in the opinion of the most com-§ the shal 
petent judges, as unsurpassed in the care, discriuig since hig 
nation, and thoroughness with which they wer "anges o 
prepared ; and they gave him so high a reputatioy alow pr 
among American naturalists, that he was invited these a s 
arrange the national collection of shells in thi '¥o in tl 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, under thi o% white 
charge of Prof. Henry; and was subsequent ‘ye, and 
engaged in similar work for other public museuai distinct 
in the Northern States. He removed from thig nts, t 
country to Montreal in 1865, and died there oj ‘ements 
typhoid fever on the 24th ult., at the age dg “dmirabl 
fifty-seven. landscap. 
THE Italian Society of Sciences, or “tie ag -- 
Society of Forty,” has’ awarded to Sir Willa 10° of C 
Thomson, of Glasgow, the Matteucci Prize, for th Ton - 
investigator who has contributed most to th gp 
advancement of science during the past year. = Pee 
A prize of 300 marks is offered by the Leipli] dades | 
Pharmaceutical Union for the discovery of a8 ies, ge 
and practical method for the detection of adulte™§ towers a) 
tion of butter by other fatty substances. D§ Chitean 
Heintz and Knop have consented to act with Het stumnal 
Kohlmann as the judges. All communications#§ thin bran 
to be forwarded to the latter in Leipzig-Reud@4 ancient b 
before the end of September. iniridesce 
MM. JasLocukorr AND DENAYROUZE app red, and | 
with the } 
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a _) 
ontained on account of its form, they call an “electric 
sCosity of candle.” A bar of kaolin (porcelain clay) contains 
two bars of hard charcoal, projecting as two wicks 
from a candle. Between these points, or poles, 
when the charcoal is connected with a battery or 
an induction coil, the arc of light is formed, It is 
wulic Macy tated that the heat produced is sufficient to 
volatilize or melt (?) the refractory clay, and that 
it Humpty it shortens as the carbon points do, and that 
thus the electric light is rendered very steady 
ecently Ds J and continuous. The Comptes Rendus, for 
2 Cuneta April the 17th, has a paper ‘On the Divisibility 
ired Aidsu of the Electric Light, by MM. L. Denayrouze 
iscovered by FP and Jablochkoff, whose “ electric candle ” this 
seh Uae divisibility is intended to explain. It is stated 
rd: cat” that arrangements are being made to light one 
 South-But § of the West India Docks by this electrical process, 
he Browniay ‘Toe FERN Wor xD’ is the title of a new book 
: Inventory ff by Mr. Heath, author of ‘The Fern Paradise.’ 
Kenilworth’ f The volume, which is in the press, deals with the 
r. structure, classification, distribution, uses, and 
W. Thome: {| “folk-lore” of ferns, fern culture, “fern hunting,” 
Dr. Wright &o, It will include descriptions of rambles 
M. Masten: through the combes and glens of North Devon. 
Mr. Aa [Considerable space will be devoted to the descrip- 
woh“ B tion, distribution, and culture of British ferns, 
acts; ‘Avy and the text will be illustrated throughout by 
ee cent: coloured lithographs of fern groups, printed from 
ox. Mm nature, &c. 
our Modern 
the Ancient 
on FINE ARTS 
1,” Prof. H. . 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
ve Organisms gIGHTY- EIGHTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Nine till 
1.—Scientifi Seven.—Admittance, le. ; Catalogue, 64.5 PEED DEP RIPP, ae 
Hycen, MF INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 

THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Nine till 
Dusk.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ete a, Ba ats, aon 
GOUPIL & COMPANY'S FINE-ART GALLERIES, 25, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden —NOW OPEN, an Exhibition of Hign-Class 
Continental Pictures, including Lefebvre’s fine Painting, * The MORN- 
ter, COB Fruguereau, Troyon, Corot, Chevilliard, De Neuville, De Nitta: Ven 
assiduous Marcke, Ziem, Fortuny, Villegas, Cortazzo, Fromentin, Jimenez, Sorbi, 
; by any Poreieh ‘Artists. OPEN DAILY’ from ‘Ten’ to Six oclock--Ad- 
; by carry- mission, 1s. 
» study cif DORH'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRHE- 
os TORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM ’ (the latter 
stribution just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ 
Dr, JE ‘Obristian Martyrs,’ * Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of Caiaphas,’ 
irsuit, he— &.at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten 
d mored °“*—* 
— — THE SALON, PARIS. 
notice, he (Third Notice.) 
1 Associa TuERE is pathos in the next landscape we 
our know™ approach, being that by Madame Espinet, Bateaux 
blished ine Echoucs sur la Plage de Larmor (No. 808), 
plementeig depicting a long reach of bluish sand, the half- 
3. hes buried brown and green rocks appearing above 
nost com™ the shallow surges ; two black boats aground 
», discriui since high water, another boat going to sea, long 
they wer Tanges of chalk cliff in the mid-distance, far off 
reputation alow promontory with trees on it, and from among 
invited wy these a sharp spire ascending, a weed-clad rock or 
lls in thi twoin the milk-white water of the bay, and a sky 
under th of white clouds, with purple shadows near the 
psequentiyg ee, and lying in closer and closer lines, and less 
. museum distinct ranges, till they, in the palest of ashy 
| from thigg tints, touch the grey horizon. All these 
d thereof ‘ements are clearly and firmly painted, with an 
he age of admirable thoroughness not often seen in English 
landscape. In fact, the two schools have changed 
or “the places, and the French have secured the inherit- 
+ Willian *2ee of Constable.—M. A. Charnay illustrates this 
‘ze, for thay Z98t completely ; see his Les Derniers Beaux 
t ’ to th Jours (451), which is, however, like anything rather 
id than the English landscapist’s work, and shows 
year. | tae sentiment and brilliancy of painting. It in- 
he Leip clades charmingly designed figures of modern 
y of a SU ladies, gentlemen, and children. Here are the red 
f adulte*§ towers and dark, yet bright, slate roofs of the 
ces. Dri Chateau de Morand, Loire, seen between scanty 
with He autumnal foliage. Huge moss-covered trunks and 
cationss"§ thin branches form with the leaves a screen for the 
y-Reudil§ wcient buildings ; autumn evening light is setting 
iiridescence on the white clouds that, in pure blue, 
ze appéi™ "ed, and gold, meet the dim horizon, and mingle 
nt, whic With the purple and dun evening band, vapours of 


the earth concentrated to the view; a little cascade 
falls into a pool, and murmurs its burden to the 
evening song of birds, the rustling winds, and the 
cheery voices of those who embark in a punt from 
beneath the trees ; there are several pretty and 
daintily-executed figures; especially to be com- 
mended is that of a tall, lithe girl, in black, who 
pushes with a pole at the head of the punt. It is 
a charming picture. 

M. E. Guillemer is one of the ablest of French 
landscape painters, and he dealt charmingly 
with Le Village de Samois (1003), when he 
represented an atmospheric effect such as is so 
rarely tried by Englishmen that one might sup- 
pose it was never seen in this island. An opaline 
river in a vista is displayed by what one is fain to 
call milky light, while verdure, turned to blueness 
by the peculiar illumination, abounds. The pic- 
ture is solid and chaste in colouring, and 
possesses great richness of tone. Our country- 
men, since Turner’s death, rarely seek other than 
ordinary effects, common day, bright sunlight, 
moonlight, twilight, and so on, each in its kind, 
but they do not study the varieties of these kinds 
of illumination, although there is no atmosphere 
more various and changeable than our own. It 
would be easy to show the extent of the difference 
between the landscapists of the two nations. 

We have noticed before now how rarely the 
English paint snow, still less frequently do they 
dea! with it artistically. How it is treated in 
France may be seen in M. L. Muthe’s ‘A Winter 
Evening,’ No. 344 in the Royal Academy, which we 
recommend to the public, to whom it ought to be 
a revelation. Here, ¢.¢. at the Salon, are fewer 
snow pieces than usual. A good one is M. Castres’s 
Bohémiens Traversant le Simplon (405), the snow- 
clad mountain pass in brilliant sunlight, with pure 
blue shadows cast by a low cloud; a train of 
mountebanks, their bears and ragamuffinry, 
saluting a monk who, meets them in the road. 
The picture is valuable for the tact and spirit 
of the figures, their telling solidity and the 
intense luminosity of the snow.—M. P. Coquand 
has studied a well-known subject for Le Plateau 
de Belle-Croix, Forét de Fontainebleau (550), which 
exhibits some of the peculiarities of Gaspar 
Poussin, grey rocks, and a silvery sky of a green 
tint, brown heather, and gleaming pools, bare 
russet branches of trees, with a misty mid-distance 
to counteract the reddish tint; beyond, a dim 
huge bank of darkening foliage ; a picture remark- 
able for its sobriety, atmospheric fidelity, and 
rich tones—We have before now mentioned the 
romantic character and vigorous painting of M. 
Cogen’s Pécheurs de Crevettes, Plage de la Panne 
(516), fishermen on horseback wading in a stormy 
moonlight night; the sea falls on the shore in 
gentle but not little surges; ripples that 
gleam on one side seem on the other to urge 
dark shadows before them. The fishers ride 
like knights on a strange quest; their horses 
are each accompanied by a dim shadow, or 
attended by a dark reflection on the water; their 
baskets, nets, and staves do duty for arms, 
draperies, and armour. An enormous volume of 
black clouds extends crescent-like to the horizon, 
where a glory falls, confusing it in lustre ; far 
off a long white flash reveals a falling breaker. 
The figures and foreground are capitally painted.— 
M. A. Dubois’s Un Plateau en Champagne (739) 
is noble and intensely poetical. The moon, serene 
but sombre, rules a world of greenish grey 
clouds, which cast a shadow, not darkness, on the 
seemingly not much more solid plain, which is 
ridged by lines of broken ground, furrowed by pale 
roads, barred by long masses of gloomy trees, 
where here and there are reaches of dark olive 
water; the whole is a magnificent panorama, 
which it would be interesting to see hanging by 
the side of its antithesis, Mr. Brett’s ‘ Mount’s 
Bay,’ now in the Academy. M. Dubois’s is a 
grand and highly original work, instinct with 
power, from the rough foreground to the utter- 
most hills which, as Keats said, seem “ ambitious” 
for the “hallowing” of the moon, and rise 





to meet her light. These faintly lustrous hills 


shine through the prodigious shadow which covers 
the champaign from left to right, from the front 
to the dark water. 

M. Flick’s Marée Montant (847) shows, with 
originality and power, waves beating on a rocky 
shore.—From M. E. Van Marcke we have La Source 
de Neslette (2083), cattle in a pool during thundery 
weather, painted, as is usual with him, in a fine, 
large bold style, with rich, though thin, and 
brilliant colour—M. Artan’s Effet de Matin 
(52), a warm and rich sea-side study, with 
black boats, is a good study in tone, capital in 
colour and effect.—M. Hanoteau works in quite 
another mode from either of the above-named two 
landscapists, firmly, with a brush full of solid 
pigments, he rarely glazes, and gets effect and 
colour chiefly in contrasts ; see his masculine Le 
Moulin (1028), like which we have nothing in this 
country. Brick buildings, painted without flinching, 
stand close to a huge oak, and are flecked by intense 
sunlight and shadow ; pigs, beautifully treated as to 
local colour and tone, ramble and feed iu the deep 
blue-green shadow. Oa the foreground grass ; in 
front are men at work in the farmyard ; the mid- 
distance is intensely solid in tone and vigorous in 
colour. Much of the charm of the picture 
lies in the purity of the large shadow in 
front and on the roofs: this is really a marvel 
in its way. Le Chef de (Atre (1029) is by the 
same painter, and effectually proves his power to 
deal with more than one effect. No. 1028 
picture represents clear intense noontide sun- 
light, No. 102 gives warm evening twilight, 
subdued by scarcely visible vapours. A woman, 
with her little ones, welcomes her husband 
returning from labour ; such is the incident, but 
the subject of the picture is the beautiful effect. 
The elements of the work comprise a cottage of 
red brick, grey and lichened, having a thatched 
and mossed roof, and standing, a rough pasture 
in front, a deep-green meadow behind, a darker 
expanse, with sparse foliage ; the whole is seen in 
twilight, or just before it ; brassy lustre still marks 
the horizon, but the distance is already dim. The 
figures are defective, but the style, solidity, large 
recognition of nature, the solid tone prevailing 
throughout, and the rich, deep local colour of 
the house, admirably sustained as it is, would be 
serviceable at the Royal Academy. We invite 
the attention of English landscape painters 
to the fact that these French works are rarely 
painty; the reverse is the case with British 
landscape painting. — Here are two first-rate 
landscapes by the very able artist, M. Har- 
pignies, Le Petit Village de Chasteloy (1034) and 
Effet de Matin (1035). Of these it is not need- 
ful to speak at length, because there is nothing 
unusually meritorious about them; the “clas- 
sical” quality peculiar to the painter is well 
marked in them.—M. Kaemmerer, the famous 
painter of sunlight, one of M. Gérdme’s ablest 
pupils, a pupil who has not mocked his master, 
sends but one picture, and it is the very 
reverse of “classical.” It represents Une Partie 
de Crocket (1142) in a rough garden or plea- 
saunce, near a lofty grille, that is surmounted 
by an escutcheon. The effect is brilliant 
sunlight. The company consists of ladies and 
gentlemen : two girls are at play; a gentleman 
advises one of them. Other persons sit on the 
grass, or at a table, and on a garden bench, 
and look at the combatants. One of the latter is 
cleverly introduced for the effect of the picture ; 
she wears a white dress, trimmed with red ; her 
antagonist wears a smalt-coloured robe, and long 
chestnut tresses flow down her back. The scene, 
figures, foliage, and herbage, is dappled by warm 
sunlight and shadows of pure blue, thus reflecting 
the vivid azure of the sky ; light glitters on the 
gilded armorials of the grille, and is seen on the 
splendid flowers. The execution is very dainty, 
precise, and full of taste; the colouring, though 
devoid of richness or deep tints, is at once delicate 
and bright. It is a charming picture, but the inci- 
dents lack interest, though the subject, 7.¢., the 
sunlight effect, is irresistibly powerful.—Another 





style, referring rather to Salvator than to M. 
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Géréme, combining modern realism with ancient 
breadth, appears in the remarkably telling and 
faithful view, a very “ picture” of the place and 
circumstances, Hors la Porte del Popolo,a Rome 
(1126), by M. Joris, a vista of the road between 
those long lines of low walls that lead towards the 
gate. Of these many elements are half lost, and 
many more are much confused by blue vapours, 
streaks of rain, and the steely reflections on the 
drenched road of thundery weather. Figures of 
men and women struggle under umbrellas against 
gusts of wind. Lines of meteoric lustre gleam 
distinctly in the sky; behind them are dense 
masses of cloud and an ink-like purple firma- 
ment. 

We must include here two magical pictures by 
an artist well known in England, a member of the 
Neo-Italian school. M. Pasini affects Eastern 
landscape and architecture, and generally repre- 
sents them in splendid illumination, with comple- 
mentary intensity of shadows. The most vivid 
colour always obtains in his works, but by no 
means invariably the highest tints or most brilliant 
hues. M. Palmeroli’s strength lies in the latter two 
elements, for his art is more truly than M. Pasini’s 
a ray from the Fortuny meteor. There are 
several painters of this school here, among them is 
M. Casanova, to whose ‘ Les Fayoris de la Cour’ 
(393) we have already alluded. Un Faubourg de 
Constantinople (1651) gives the magnificent view 
by the side of the sea, and the long white line of 
sunlit wall, with the Sultana’s fountain and its 
vast eaves, their purple shadow being the darkest 
feature of the picture, a crowd of men and women 
on foot and mounted, horses and vehicles, piles of 
fruit and vegetables, as rich in colour as great 
enamels might be, while in the mid-distance rise 
the snow-like mosque and its lofty minaret, and 
the whole is set, so to say, in the purest atmo- 
sphere, and illuminated by the sun without 
a cloud in the sky. The prodigious bril- 
liancy of this picture entitles it to the closest 
study. Its lovely harmony of colour has no dis- 
turbing element, except that the green water- 
melons heaped on the ground seem too crude 
and marble-like, and this is a defect which 
the luxurious perfection of the painting, as 
a whole, enables us to feel, as the Sybarite 
felt the crumpled rose - leaf. Painters are 
more charmed by the next picture, La Cour 
dun vieux Conak (1652), a work differing 
from, and not inferior to, a Fortuny. The 
subject is the illumination of a sunlit court, the 
wide eaves of the building on one side casting 
an intense shadow on the brown and grey silvery 


wall there; in the depths of this shadow reflected | 


light reveals bright tiles and other patches of 
colour. The upper stories on this side overbang 


the lowest, and are supported by two columns | 


of polished brown marble, forming a sort of 
cloister, in which is a profound shadow. Its in- 
tensest depths are as clear as the peat-stained 
water of a Highland brook, and ure saturated in 
light reflected by the glowing walls of the other 
sides of the court, which, white or grey, or lustrous 
as metal, or radiant in splendid tints, blaze in 
the morning sunlight. The reflections in the 
shadow reveal azure, yellow, and white tiles about 
the window openings, the gloomy iron-barred 
windows, and their inscrutable blankness ; even 
the weather-stained plaster is displayed as by a 
charm. The semi-lucidity of the polished shafts 
is deliciously rendered, nor is the drawing of 
these columns less admirable. In the centre of 





the courtyard is a well, with a canopy of wrought | 


brass. On the steps here sits a Turk lazily feed- 
ing the blue pigeons which cluster and shift 
about him, or wheel in the air, and flash light 
back at every movement, and cast shadows on 
the hot pavement much darker than themselves, 
Un Débarquement de Blé, & Marseille, (1571) is 
by M. A. Moutte, and ehows ships unloading at 
@ quay, with many figures in bright sunlight. In 
some respects it recalls the admirable works 
of Mr. C. P. Knight, but it is as hard, if not 
less bright. French sunlight pictures have, as 
a rule, cold skies ; this one is superior in that 





respect.—M. Lepic’s Tempéte (1330) gives a sandy 
shore, and many craft driven there in a sad plight; 
the yeasty sea still rolls before the fierce storm, 
and the surges are shorn of their fleece-like foam ; 
the wind tears along the shore, laden with dry 
sand, which streams water-like. The perspective, 
aérial and linear, of the plage is admirably ren- 
dered, the modelling is learned ; disinterred stones, 
sticks, and shards express the duration and fury of 
the tempest. The sky, though painty, is good in 
character. We rarely see an English landscape 
with such qualities, or so much incident. 
Normandy supplies French landscape painters 
with many subjects, especially studies in vivid 
greens, with grey, rainy skies, orchards in bloom 
and under wintry aspects M. E. Renouf, 
although the pupil of figure painters— MM. 
Duran, Lefebvre, and Boulanger—applies their 
teaching to themes of this order. He sends two 
capital landscapes, Aux Environs de Honfleur 
(1784), a capital picture of a bare orchard, an old 
Norman barn, thatched and ragged as it can be, 
the effect being distinguished by grey sea-drift, 
old trees bowed by the wind, and, in the mid- 
distance, a finely painted maze of dense boughs, 
the distance of vaporous air ; the whole is in per- 
fect keeping, and not without pathos. Une 
Vallée, dans le Finistére (1783) gives, with fine and 
sober richness of colour, a rough hill-side, clad in 
autumnal fern, grey rocks peeping through their 
scanty covering ; a misty valley, a little stream, 
masses of chestnuts in shadow in the foreground, 
rain clouds, a gleam of sunlight on the hill. All 
these elements have been combined, in Constable’s 
manner, with perfect homogeneity, so that they 
express an idea spontaneous in its nature, and 
complete in itself. With us an idea of this sort 
is extremely rare, and yet it is so precious 





that more than one of our landscape painters has | 
succeeded in impressing the public by its aid, al- | 


though almost innocent of those powers which are | 


more purely technical ; indeed bad painters with 
ideas to express attract more than good craftsmen 
who are incapable of ideas. On the other hand, the 
Frenchmen whose pictures we select combine good 
art with good ideas.—M. Robinet supplies another 
case in point here, in his Vue du Bodensee (1817), 
a charming picture, in a style quite different from 
the pictures just mentioned, which refer to the 
mode of Constable ; 
delicate, smooth, and firm, exhibiting, with fine 
draughtsmanship, a level blue river, with low 
banks, and many little promontories of varying 
forms ; far off, a silvery line of highlands.—With 
M. Ségé, a first-rate painter, whose rich landscapes 
we have often admired before, we return to the 


| style of Constable ; see his La Rivitre de Ldzar- 


dricu (1955), the azure reaches of a sunny 
river, seen winding among grass and purple 
sand, and dark clumps of firs; beyond are 


hill-sides bronzed by autumn; over these the 
skv, in vast bars of soft-looking cumuli, and, 
above all, is a grey firmament suffused with 
vapour, as if intense heat affected it—a very 
beautiful picture indeed.—M. Pelouse is to be con- 
gratulated upon his Le Douait (lavoir) de Daour- 
Gazin (1671), a magnificent landscape, comprisng 
a grand ridge of stony land, rising in one solemn 
line against the clear sky of evening, where the 


moon appears like a thin sickle; the rest is | 


tenderly illuminated by the pale remains of day- 
light falling on grey, treeless slopes of rock, which 
are clad scantily in rough herbage and sparse 
furze. This is a memorable picture, grand in its 
fine simplicity and noble breadth, comprising rich 
masses of colour grouped in fine harmony with the, 
so to say, massive sentiment of the subject. Some 
women are washing linen in a pool formed among 
the huge fallen stones of the hillside. 

M. Ortmans has an honourable reputation, and 
is entitled to it. Aux Environs de Gien (1623) 
depicts a village on a ridge, and a mansion in 
the middle of an expanse, and struck by a 
sun-gleam, the rest of the picture being covered 
by a vast shadow, of various depths of tone and 
many tints; a road leads over the plain, and by 
its fine draughtsmanship suggests the extent of 


this example is finished, | 








the view. The sky is tempestuous, and the effect 
is brilliant and intense. This picture refers to 
the Dutch school of De Koningh and Rembrandt, 
—M. T. Webers La Marée montante (2159) 


represents the Dutch seascape _ painters, 
a picture of the tossing of sand - stained 
waves, which have not a_ slight likenegs 


to satin. — Un Troupeau d@Oies (2190), by 
M. Zuber, represents the goose pictures which 
were formerly common here. It depicts 
a flock of white geese on a road by a pond, 
with deep-green foliage in bulk behind, ang 
distinct with deep shadows of the sunlight which 
glows in the view. The mass of white birds 
subserves the chiaroscuro, and proves the tact 
of the painter. It is a solid and excellent 
picture, referring to the school of Both, 
the first who applied “ classical” prin. 
ciples of painting to this development of art, 
Such pictures are by no means so common ag 
formerly in the Salon—M. Vernier’s Bateauz 
séchant leurs Voiles & Yport (2099) is a good and 
sunny picture, referring to the style of Huysmans 
and Ruysdael; a sunny coast, with cottages near a 
low cliff, and seen on the edge above us; fisher. 
men mending their nets.—M. E. A. Breton is a 
French landscapist of note, who frequently paints 
snow pieces. This year’s contribution is Un 
Matinée d’Eté (301), a study in two vivid and 
powerful greens, comprised in a vista of a 
small river and its winding banks, with much 
foliage enriching the scene. It is not equal to 
former works from the same hands.—M. Bean- 
verie will make a mark this year by means of his 
Lever de Lune (145), which has a fine motive; the 
luminary appears nearly at full above the purple 
earth-band, and looks down a narrow valley 
between low cliff-like hills, and over a large 
still pond.—Adwirable skill is displayed in Entre 
Houlgate et Villers (68), low white cliffs, a verdure- 
clad undercliff in rainy weather, with flying 
gleams of whitish light. With quite common- 
place materials, this picture exhibits the skill 
trequently possessed by French landscape painters, 
skill which suffices to make a subject out of any- 
thing. It is by M. Aubryet.—M. Butin has a 
fine coast picture, which is subject to the same 
remark, Le Départ (348) ; a fishing-boat lies on the 
sands of Calvados, waiting for the flood-tide 
which rapidly advances ; a man lifts her anchor, 
and, Titan-like, bears it on his shoulders, another 
man parts from his wife and child. It is most 
admirable for warmth and breadth of tone and 
local colour, the true expression of a fine and 
large style, ably employed on prosaic materials. 


NOTES FROM ROME, 

STRANGE to say, the only monument brought to 
light in the course of April is illustrative of the 
geography of the actual battle-fields of Europe. 
At the junction of the Via Cernaia (another “4 
propos”) and Montebello, near the pretorian 
camp, we have discovered one of those edicule or 
sacella, built by the Prectorians in honour of their 
gods or their emperors, with money raised by 
voluntary contributions. The shape of the little 
building is that of a miniature tetrastyle temple. 
The basement of travertine, on which the shrine 
stood, was once covered with marble slabs, in- 
scribed with the names of the contributors. The 
men are ordered in companies (centuria); the 
companies are grouped in battalions (cohortes) 
each one being headed by the name of the captains 
(centuriones) and colonel (tribunus). All the men 
belong to the Roman provinces watered by the 
Lower Danube. Besides well-known geographica 
names, such as Philippopolis (Filibi), Marcianopolis 
(Pravady), Serdica (Sophia), Mursa (Eszek), 
Cibalis (Vinkovce), and Naissus (Nisch), there 
are many unknown names of villages, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, such as the 
Vicus Ardilenus, Carerinus, Cuntiegerum, Liseno, 
Stairesis, Stelugermme, &c. Many such ob 
scure places, perhaps, will be brought into note by 
the vicissitudes of the war. Strange to say, 
Turkish lines of defence on the Lower Danube are 
exactly the same as protected both Mesi# 
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from the northern barbarians, after the giving up of 
Trajan’s conquests in Dacia. The frontier for- 
tresses, on the right bank of the Danube, were 
Noviodunum (Isaktscha), Arrubium (Matschin), 
Durostorum (Silistria), Prista (Rustschuk), Bononia 
(Widdin), that is to say, the very ones inside of 
which the Turks are actually harboured. The 
railway from Kustendji to Tchernavoda follows 
closely the line of the Valla Romana, connecting 
Tomi with Capidava ; and the existence of such 
walls shows that the Romans did not care to fight 
in the Dobrudja, for the same reasons which urge 
the Turks to give it up now. 

The excavations of the Palatine were resumed 
at the beginning of the month. The workmen are 
directed to clear the remains of the stadium or 
palestra which separates the Palace of Augustus 
from the buildings of Septimius Severus. The 
ruins are, indeed, magnificent; the imperial 
tribune towers at a height of more than seventy- 
five feet ; the arena is filled up with broken shafts 
of red granite and pavonazzetto, with capitals and 
cornices ; part of the walls is still ornamented 
with curious frescoes. No less interesting, from 
an artistic and historical point of view, are the 
restorations made to this building under good 
Theoderic; the bricks employed by him are 
marked with the legend—recnante Domino Nostro 
THEODERICO, FELIX ROMA, which, although exces- 
sively flattering, still seems justified by the care 
he bestowed on our monuments. Among the 
marbles employed in the restorations there is a 
pedestal of a statue of a vestal virgin, Coelia Clau- 
diana, removed by Theoderic from their little 

ve, by the Temple of Vesta. Some excavations 
made three hundred and eighty years ago (1497), 
between the Church of SS. Cosma e Damiano and 
that of S. M. Liberatrice led to the discovery of 
fourteen pedestals dedicated to the abbesses of 
that sisterhood—I mean, to the Virgines Vestales 
Maxime,—and four of these belong to the same 
Celia Claudiana mentioned in the stone of the 
Palatine. 

On the Quirinal we may notice the discovery of 

an archaic tomb near the Aldobrandini Palace. In 
lowering the level of the street separating that 
palace from the Church of SS. Domenico e Sisto, 
a piece of the Servian wall was found, cut and 
intersected by private buildings of the third cen- 
tury or thereabouts. These buildings, poor and 
clumsy, have pavements of common rubble-work, 
walls built with materials picked up here and 
there, and some attempts at fresco decorations 
which would disgrace for ever the name of the 
artist, should it come to our notice. Under one 
of the rooms a small cave was found, cut out of 
the rock, and filled with dirt, mixed up with 
broken Etruscan pottery, monochrome and poly- 
chrome, and some terra-cotta arule, the relief of 
which represents Thetis carrying the shield to 
Achilles. Objects precisely similar to these 
having been found in the better-preserved grottoes 
on the Esquiline, in which the skeletons were still 
lying on their funeral beds, no doubt the cave of the 
Quirinal was a family tomb, contemporary with, 
if = anterior to, the construction of the Servian 
walls, 
Prince Alexander Torlonia has made some 
researches in his vineyard on the Aventine, not 
far from 8, Prisca, among the ruins of the baths 
of Licinius Sura. He found nothing—at least, 
according to his own opinion. According to my 
judgment, he has enabled the topographers to 
trace with care the plan of the south-east corner of 
those magnificent baths, to study the restorations 
made in the fourth and fifth centuries, and to ascer- 
tain the complete destruction of its works of art. 

The Aventine is separated from the hill on 
which the churches of S. Saba and S. Balbina 
stand by that gorge through which runs the Via 
di Porta S. Paolo, At the bottom of the gorge 
Fabretti had found, some two hundred years ago, 
the channel of the Aqua Appia, of which he gives 
the drawing in Plate X. of his work ‘De Aquis.’ 
The Anglo-American Archwological Society of 

me has discovered again the same aqueduct, 
the earliest hydraulic triumph of the Romans. 





The specus has been cleared for many hundred 
feet, and, what is still better, arrangements have 
been made with the owner of the ground for its 
future preservation. The construction of the specus 
is different from that of any watercourse hitherto 
explored. The engineer of Appius Claudius began 
by cutting in the rock a tunnel of rectangular 
section, 1°59 m. high, 1°50 m. wide. This was 
too much for the little stream. The size of the 
channel was reduced to 0°40 m. by laying along- 
side stones from the quarries at Gabii, two on 
each side, except in the upper part of the specus, 
where there is but one, as if to let the waterman 
be freer in the movement of the elbows. How 
these huge stones were lowered into the tunnel, 
built up, and squared is a mystery to me. 

Mr. Stevenson, a young archeologist of English 
extraction and much talent, has discovered on the 
Via Tiburtina the remains of the original church 
dedicated to the topic heroine, Symphorosa, The 
churches are really two. One dates from the 
fourth century; the other is more recent. I 
cannot say any more on the subject, because Mr. 
Stevenson has not yet given up to science the 
results of his excavations. 

Another early Christian church was found at 
Porto d’Anzio, or rather at Nettuno, a good mile 
from that delightful little harbour. As the recol- 
lections of early Christianity of the place existing 
or discovered up to the present time consist only 
of a broken tombstone, inscribed with the mono- 


gram x, much interest is attached to the dis- 


covery of a church, although its history and 
denomination are unknown. A man was planting 
water-melons within the crumbling walls of a 
Roman tomb of the first century when he found 
that the portion of the walls buried under his 
garden was painted in fresco. The hopes of a good 
bargain made him excavate the place at once, and 
he discovered that the tomb had been converted into 
a Christian shrine about a.p. 1100. The pavement 
of the shrine is made of marbles removed from the 
neighbouring pagan cemetery. Among these 
marbles are the tombstones of a certain Urbicus 
Gaius, a commemoration of the exploits of a 
gladiator, or auriga circensis, named Limenius, 
and some fragments of imperial inscriptions, 
The paintings, well preserved, represent the death 
of Goliath, the size of the giant being four times 
larger than the size of David. They are both 
clad in the coat of mail peculiar to the warriors 
of the twelfth century. 

Monsieur Eugtne Miintz has lately discovered 
some very curious documents referring to the damages 
inflicted on the Coliseum and other monuments 
under Nicholas V., Pius II., Paul IL, aud Alexander 
VI. They are cheques of payment, from the 
Camera Apostolica and the secret treasury of the 
Popes to workmen and contractors for pulling 
down, smashing into pieces, burning into lime, 
or carrying to the Palazzo di Venezia and to the 
Vatican stones and marbles from the Coliseum, 
the Temple of Venus and Rome, the Basilica of 
Constantine, the Temple of Minerva Campensis, 
&c. One detail will be sufficient to show the 
extent of the damages and the importance of 
Mr. Miintz’s researches. A cheque for 205 
ducats is signed in favour of “Giovanni Foglia 
Lombardo, che lavora a Chuliseo a chavare 
asproni,” for having removed from the Amphi- 
theatre two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
two cartloads of travertine, from the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1451, to May 3ist, 1452. (See Révue 
Archéol., Sept., 1876, p. 170.) 

Under Alexander VI. the Camera Apostolica 
let on regular lease the valleys of the Forum and 
the Coliseum to lime-burners and stone-quarriers. 
The terms of the lease were one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of stone and lime made by the contractors. 
The revenue from the quarries of the Coliseum 
was given up tothe Hospital of Sancta Sanctorum. 

Ropotro LancianI. 


THE MANX ARCHEOLOGICAL COMMISSION, 


Tue Archeological Commission for the Isle of 
Man, of which Mr, Jeffcott is the Chairman, are 





proceeding with their labours, and made lately a 
tour of the parish of Rushen. The place first 
visited was the celebrated circle Ruillick-y-lagg- 
shliggagh, composed of six pairs of kist-vaens, 
The kists forming every pair are separated from 
each other by a narrow space. Opposite to this 
space two rows of stones radiate from the circle to 
a distance of a few feet, and indicate a passage to 
an opening in each of the chambers of the pair. 
The peculiar formation of the structure points to 
its having been a ringed tumulus with radiations. 
The interior measures about forty feet in diameter. 
Several of the kist-vaems are almost entire, the 
imposts only being absent. 

On the eastern slope of the moor foundations 
of ancient huts were inspected. There at a 
remote period stood a hut village, encircled by an 
enclosure, the foundation of which is still trace- 
able. The sites of several circular sod huts on 
the northern slope of the mountain are also still 
apparent. 

The Commissioners next went to Ballakil- 
patrick, and visited the site of the ancient keeill. 
Two stones only now remain. The larger is 
9 ft. in height above the level of the ground, and 
measures 11 ft. 8 in. in circumference. The 
smaller is 6 ft. 9 in. high, and 9 ft. 4 in. in girth. 
The space between the two stones is 28 ft. 6 in. 

Sloc, another interesting locality on the 
southern slope of Cronk-ny-irree-laa, was also 
visited. Trenches were opened close to several 
of the sites of huts. Nothing, however, of anti- 
quarian interest was discovered. On Bradda- 
mooar the party proceeded northwards for a short 
distance, and examined the site of a keeill and 
cemetery. A remarkable and curious relic belong- 
ing to this repository of the dead is a rudely 
sculptured stone slab still lying within its pre- 
cincts. It is 3 ft, 2 in. long, 1 ft. 8 in. wide, and 
3 in. thick. On the face of the stone are four 
shallow cup-like excavations of a square form, 
each of which is 34 inches in diameter. These 
are placed opposite, and at a distance of 44 inches 
from each other. The space between them there- 
fore forms a cross. Within each of the side arms 
of this cross, and above its upper and beneath its 
lower arm, is a lineal cross of 24 inches long and 
2} inches wide. There are consequently four 
lineal crosses, which some of the members of the 
Commission think were carved at a date subse- 
quent to that at which the stone was originally 
sculptured. The stone is rough, and the only 
indications of tooling upon its surface are the 
devices already mentioned. 

The Commissioners also examined the main 
road, and drove to the remarkable mound called 
“ Cronk-Howe-Mooar,” or the Fairy Hill, between 
Ballachurry and Port Erin. The “ Giants’ Quoit- 
ing Stones, two fine monoliths on the estate of Balla- 
creggan, were subsequently objects of inspection 
and inquiry. The fortification on the cliffs at 
Perwick Bay, the Chasms, and the circle in their 
immediate vicinity were next successively in- 
spected. The Commissioners adjourned until the 
29th instant. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

‘Tue Goop REso.ve’ is the title of a new picture 
by Mr. Millais, which illustrates an old-fashioned 
Scottish castom ; a peasant girl—the figure is life- 
size—standing before us with upraised face and 
serious expression, sedately determining to keep 
a resolution suggested or confirmed by consulta- 
tion of the Bible, leaves of which she is deliberately 
turning down. 

Mr. Po.ten is engaged in preparing an exten- 
sive series of illustrations in painted tapestry, 
representing incidents in the career of John 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and intended to 
decorate the Long Gallery at Alton Towers. Thesub- 
jects comprise Talbot and his Son offering to serve 
Henry the Fifth at Southampton ; Disembarkation 
of the English Army in the Seine, before Har- 
fleur; The Attack at Harfleur; The Battle of 
Agincourt ; The Siege of Meaux ; The Reception 
of the Emperor Sigismund at Southampton: 
Talbot, Lords Exeter, Salisbury, and Harrington 
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ride into the water, sword in hand, and demand 
if the Emperor claimed jurisdiction in England, 
which was promptly disavowed ; The Triumphal 
Entry into Paris ; The storming of the Citadel at 
Le Mans; Talbot encountering the Maid of 
Orleans ; Talbot taken Prisoner; Talbot exchanged 
and released; The Death of Talbot ; His Funeral; 
Translation of the Remains to Whitchurch, in 
Shropshire. These pictures are dramatically 
designed, and painted in the manner of tapestry 
on linen, with broad and simple tints, and they 
are full of action and costume, each work being 
enclosed by an architectural border, and intended 
to fill a compartment. 


At Messrs. Agnew & Sons’ Old Gallery, 
Waterloo Place, may be seen a collection of 
drawings in water colour, to which we have 
previously referred, made by Mr. F. Dillon 
during a sojourn in Japan, and intended to illus- 
trate the scenery and buildings of the country, 
the manners, customs, and costumes of the people. 
There are one hundred of them, and several of 
them have much artistic merit ; while they all show 
highly commendable care and skill, marred to 
some extent in certain instances by an excess of 
blackness, but otherwise they are bright, powerful, 
and agreeable. Artistically speaking, the best of 
the series are ‘Interior of the Priest’s House, 
Sakura-Motu, Yoshino’ (No. 9), a capital example 
of colour ; ‘The Chikuzen Torti, Nikke’ (21), re- 
presenting one o! those curious resting-places for 
birds which fo.merly occurred frequently, and 
were connected with the ancient practice of bird- 
sacrifice. A study of Japanese flowers, ‘ Early 
Spring Blossoms’ (37), is excellent. ‘The Sleep- 
ing-room of the Mikado in the Imperial Palace, 
Kioto,’ (45) is very richly painted, and full of inter- 
est, as representing a fine Japanese chamber, and 
its characteristic decorations and furniture, See 
likewise ‘Interior of the Priest’s House, Mino- 
Notera, at Night’ (81); ‘Full Moon rising on 
the Osaka River’ (95). 


Tue death of Mr. H. Weekes, R.A., is announced 
as having happened at his house in Buckingham 
Palace Road on the 28th ult. This sculptor, who 
was born at Canterbury in 1807, was one of the 
pupils of Behnes, and showed proofs of his master’s 
teaching in the execution of nearly all his works. 
He likewise worked under, or rather for, Chantrey, 
and succeeded the latter in his studio in Pimlico. 
His first appearance as an exhibitor in his own 
name was made at the Academy in 1828, to which 
he contributed two busts. From this date he was 
frequently before the public, and secured a con- 
siderable share of business on the death of Chantrey. 
Among other works was a column for a sun-dial 
to be erected on the Dane-John in his native town, 
1829 ; busts of the Earl of Darnley, the Bishop 
(Bagot) of St. Asaph ; astatue of a sleeping infant ; 
busts of Dr. S. R. Lushington, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea ; a statue, for Madras, of Dr. Lushington 
(1836); a bust of John Martin, the painter; a 
bust of the Queen (1838); statues of the martyred 
bishops for the “‘ Memorial” at Oxford ; busts of 
Lord Wellesley, and Lord Bacon, for Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Lord Auckland, for Calcutta, 
Dean Buckland, Lord Truro, Sir ©. Bell, Sir R. 
Peel, and John Hunter. In 1856 he was made 
A.R.A., R.A. in 1863. He executed the monu- 
ments to Shelley and Mary Wollstonecraft in Christ 
Church, Hampshire, and the statue, ‘Sardanapalus,’ 
in the Mansion House. His death makes a vacancy 
in the list of Academicians, which is, however, not 
likely to be filled up at the election appointed to 
take place in a week or two. 


Tue medals of honour have been awarded to 
contributors to the current Salon as under :— 
Painting—M. J. P. Laurens, for his picture, 
* L’Etat- Major Autrichien devant le Corps de Mar- 
ceau’ (No. 1227); Sculpture—M. Chapu, for his 
statue La Pensée, to be erected in marble in the 
monument of “ Daniel Stern” (3643), and the statue 
of Berryer, for the Palais de Justice (3644). The 
pric de Salon goes to M. H. Peinte, sculptor, for 
his statue of ‘Sarpédon’ (4061), bending his bow, 
with a grim smile on his lips, a figure of massive 





yet agile form, admirably modelled; the arms 
are too small. M. L. Mélingue wins a first-class 
medal for his ‘Le Matin du dix Thermidor, an II.,’ 
which we shall describe elsewhere. MM. Roll and 
Dupain have similar medals. Second-class medals 
are given to MM. Meynier, Morot, Rapin, Tou- 
douze, Bergeret, and Wencker. In sculpture, M. 
Becquet has a first-class medal for his statues, 
‘Ismaél’ and ‘Le R. P. Ducoudray’ (3591 and 3590). 
M. Eude another medal for his ‘Retour de Chasse,’ 
statue ; MM. Bourgeois, Injalbert, Cougny, and 
Desbois have second-class medals, In architecture, 
M. Simil obtains a first medal, MM. Bénouville, 
A. Ballu, and Ulmann, second medals, In engray- 
ing, M. Redlich has a first medal; MM. Laguil- 
lermie and Levasseur, second medals. 

M. Géréme’s sculptured group, of which we 
have spoken more than once, and which was well 
described by Mrs. Pattison in this journal a week 
or two back, will be recognized as that of the 


‘gladiators in the famous picture sometimes styled 


‘Hoc habet,’ in which the victor looks up to the 
Imperial seat, and is answered with a general 
turning down of thumbs by the spectators in the 
amphitheatre, The engraving from the picture is 
well known. M. G. Doré is said to have in hand 
a bold piece of sculpture ; other French painters 
—even landscapists—are doing the like, and more 
than one well-known Englishman are trying their 
hands in clay and wax. 

M. Pouvis pE CHavannes has finished his 
mural pictures at the Panthéon, Paris, represent- 
ing five events in the life of Ste. Genevieve, car- 
toons of which have been displayed at the Salons. 

Herr Rvxanp’s elaborate and exhaustive cata- 
logue of the works of Raphael, prepared origin- 
ally for the Prince Consort, embraces all the 
remains of the master’s art, pictures in oil and 
fresco, drawings, sculptural and architectural works, 
and engravings of all kinds from these treasures— 
in fact everything which is referable to Raphael. 
The book has been printed, and the presentation 
copies have been waiting for distribution these 
two months. 

Tue title of Sir M. D. Wyatt’s work mentioned 
last week was ‘Specimens of the Geometrical 
Mosaic (not Tracery) of the Middle Ages.’ The 
author’s sympathy with medieval art in the 
Gothic mode was but limited. 








MUSIO 
THE ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSES, 

Tue début of Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, last Tuesday night, excited 
more than ordinary interest in operatic circles. 
It was generally known that the débutante was 
English, although she had been carefully 
trained in Italy, where she made her first 
appearance on any stage as Mignon, in the opera 
of M. Ambroise Thomas. There have been few 
British prime donne on the London Italian Opera 
stages since the time of Mrs. Billington, Miss Fanny 
Ayton, &c. The latest native artistes were the 
late Catherine Hayes and Miss Louisa Pyne 
(Mrs. Bodda), the former at the Royal Italian 
Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the latter 
also at the Haymarket establishment in 1862. 
There have been plenty of American aspirants 
for operatic honours, but Miss Kellogg is the 
only one of any real note. Mdlle. Chiomi has 
been heard at concerts recently, at one of which, 
the New Philharmonic, she created a great sensa- 
tion by her singing of Dr. Liszt’s setting of 
Dumas’s words, ‘Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher’; but 
stage singing and concert-room singing are two 
very different things. The prudence of selecting 
Lucia for the opening character of Mdlle. Chiomi 
is questionable. There is no need to go back to the 
time when Persiani, the most gifted of florid 
vocalists, was the Lucia par excellence, for there are 
now before the public the versions of Madame 
Adelina Patti and of Madame Christine Nilsson, 
which have not been even approached at the 
present period, much less excelled; and Malle. 





Chiomi fell far short of rivalling them. Whether 
from nervousness or from indisposition, as wag 
rumoured in the foyer, Mdlle. Chiomi disappointed 
the expectations of her friends and admirers, who, 
by the way, were over demonstrative in their 
anxiety to encourage the really gifted young 
lady in her very trying ordeal. Personal attrac. 
tions are in her favour: she is a blonde, tall and 
graceful, with regular features, the defect of 
which is a lack of mobility, their rigidity pre. 
venting the play of facial expression. The 
voice is. powerful enough, with a wide range, the 
lower notes resonant, the upper ones penetrating, 
but with less quality in the medium portion 
of the register. For facility the organ is re. 
markable, a fact which, perhaps, has tempted her 
teachers to make her essay cadences novel and 
daring enough, but requiring ease and precision 
to be truly effective. It is possible that with 
more practice and familiarity with the stage she 
will be able to attack any amount of difficulties, 
and to revel in dazzling fiortture, graces, and 
caprices ; but last Tuesday she had too much the 
air of a highly accomplished amateur indulging 
in vocal exercises, rather than of a skilful artiste 
having all powers under command. The impres- 
sion made among connoisseurs is that in dra- 
matic expression and cantabile passages Malle, 
Chiomi will be more at home than in bravura dis. 
plays, for there weresomevery sympathetic moments, 
in the duet with Enrico (Signor Rota), and in the 


jinale during the second act, when she developed 


tragic emotion enough to secure the applause of 
the whole house. On the whole, making deductions 
for every drawback, it may be stated that since 
Miss Paton (Mrs. Wood) disappeared from the 
lyric stage, there has been no artiste who has 
given more promise of future success than Malle, 
Chiomi, and if there was a national opera-house 
she would occupy a prominent position as prima 
donna. The lady was finely supported by the 
Edgardo of Signor Fancelli, now the best repre- 
sentative of the tenor part composed for M. Duprez 
expressly by Donizetti, and by Signor Rota as 
Enrico. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘Roberto il Diavolo’ and M. Gou- 
nod’s ‘ Faust’ have been produced to prove the 
admirable qualities, both in tone and in execution, of 
the orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa ; and with 
such a masterly execution of the accompaniments, 
and with carefully prepared choruses, excellent 
ensembles have been attained. Immeasurably the 
strongest cast is that in ‘ Faust, with such 
Margherita as Madame Nilsson, and such a 
Mephistopheles as M. Faure; and next to these two 
great artists, the Valentin of Signor Del Puente 
must be placed. If Madame Trebelli-Bettini had 
been Siebel, it would have been better. The Faust 
of Signor Fancelli was splendidly sung, if not 
poetically acted. 

The chief characters in Meyerbeer’s masterpiece 
have been far better sustained on former occasions. 
So far as singing went, the Roberto of Signor 
Fancelli and the Bertram of Signor Foli were 
generally good—in some portions, indeed, excellent; 
but the dramatic renderings of both the tenor 
and the bass afforded but feeble notions of the 
Norman hero and of the fiend father. <A quiet 
and natural assumption of Rambaldo came from 
Signor Rinaldini. Mdlle. Salla, as Alice, played 
gracefully and naturally, but was not so successful 
in the vocalization—her style is more French than 
Italian ; nor did the Isabella of Mdlle. Valleria 
afford any consolation for the absence of Signora 
Varesi, who was the Princess last year at Drary 
Lane. Madame Lanner’s Abbess was well mimed 
as well as danced. 

The severe illness of Mdlle. Tietjens forbids 
all hope of the revival of Cherubini’s ‘Medes’ 
and the production of Gluck’s ‘Armida’ this 
season. KRossini’s ‘Otello’ is under way, with 
Madame Nilsson, Signor Tamberlik, and M. Faure 
in the cast, as well as Herr Wagner's ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ for Madame Nilsson and M. Faure. 
The new tenor, Signor Talbo, will make his début 
in ‘ Rigoletto,’ on the 5th inst., with Signor Galassl 
in the title-part. 
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A new Mephistopheles, Signor Ordinas, and a 
new Siebel, Mdlle, Synnerberg, were announced 
to appear at the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday 
in‘ Faust,’ too late for notice in our present issue. 
Last night (Friday), Madame Adelina Patti was 
to reappear as Leonora, in the ‘ Trovatore,’ and 
next Monday she will be heard in Signor Verdi’s 
‘Aida’; in both operas Signor Nicolini will be 
the tenor. It is given out that the earliest novelty 
at this theatre will be Herr Wagner's ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ with Mdlle, Albani as Elsa, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Sronr’s ‘Last Judgment’ and Mendelssohn’s 
incidental music to Racine’s ‘ Athalie’ were the 
works at the ninth and final concert of the Forty- 
fifth Season of the Sacred Harmonic Society, in 
Exeter Hall, on the 25th ult. The feature of the 
oratorio was the improvised singing of the tenor 
part, owing to the absence of Mr. Guy at the 
beginning of the performance. When Mr. Guy did 
come, the audience showed significant disapproval 
of his want of punctuality. The othersolosingers were 
Madame Sinico-Campobello, Madame Poole, Mrs. 
Suter and Miss Larkcom, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
The quartet, “ Blest are the departed,” in Spohr’s 
work, and the Overture and War-March in 
‘Athalie,’ were the chief points of interest of 
the evening’s selection. Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ (twice) 
and ‘Solomon,’ besides a selection from his other 
works; Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ ‘Elijah, and 
‘Athalie’; Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ and Sir M. Costa’s 
‘Eli’ have been the sacred compositions given 
during the past season. 


CLASSICAL CHAMBER COMPOSITIONS, 

Tue unusual calls made on our space by a 
number of musical performances, prevent us 
from entering into any lengthened details about 
the two works by Herr Rubinstein, performed, 
for the first time in public, at his evening 
chamber concert, on the 25th ult., in St. James’s 
Hall. The first was a Pianoforte and String 
Quintet, in G minor, Op. 99, and the second 
a Sonata for piano and violin, in B minor, 
Op. 98. Both compositions were most cordially 
received, the charming scherzo in the quintet, and 
the adagio in the sonata, meeting with special 
recognition of their merits. Since 1857, when 
Herr Rubinstein’s first classical piece, a Trio, in 
B flat, Op. 52, was heard, the conviction has been 
entertained that, as a composer of chamber music, 
he must be counted among the foremost writers 
of any country. Without being an innovator or 
a pretended reformer, the Russian pianist has 
shown individuality, his conceptions are novel, 
and his power extraordinary. Despite the 
fatigue of playing the two pianoforte parts 
in the quintet and sonata,—baving as allies 
in the former MM. Paul Viardot, Carl Jiing 
(violins), M. Van Waefighem, viola, and M. 
Libotton, violoncello; and in the latter M. Paul 
Viardot, violin,—he performed two of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, namely, Op. 53, in c major, dedicated to 
Count Wallenstein (1803), and Op. 101, in A major, 
dedicated to the Baroness Erdman (1813), both 
taxing the intellectuality of interpreters and their 
mechanical skill to the highest extent. Mdlles. 
Friedlander and Redeker sang two duets, and 
Mr. Shakespeare three solos, the latter being 
settings of Moore’s words; the final one, ‘Good 
Night,’ is a vocal gem. Last Monday after- 
noon there was another recital, which attracted 
the largest assemblage of the series in St. James’s 
Hall, the enthusiasm being still more marked, so 
marked, indeed, that the pianist complied with 
the demand for the repetition of Henselt’s popular 
piece, ‘ Si Oiseau j’étais.’ His illustrative sections 
of pianoforte compositions comprised works by 
Bach, Handel, and Beethoven, Op. 111, inc minor, 
dedicated to Duke Rudolph by the latter (1822), 
the final one of the Titanic series, by Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Schubert, and Chopin in the 
second category, four of his own pieces in the 
fourth group, and finally solos by Field, Weber, 
Henselt, and Dr. Liszt. 

M. Saint-Secus, who, in the triple capacity of 





composer, organist, and pianist, holds such a high 
position in Paris, and whose maiden opera, ‘ Le 
Timbre d’Argent,’ was so recently produced at the 
Théatre Lyrique, performed last Tuesday after- 
noon, in St. James’s Hall, at the fourth Matinée 
of the Musical Union, his own Trio in F, Op. 18, 
having as colleagues Signor Papini, violin, and M. 
Lasserre, violoncello; and as a solo executed 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31, a most 
romantic and characteristic composition by the 
Polish composer and pianist. M. Saint-Saéns is 
a very expert pianist, who is not dismayed by any 
difficulties, and those of his own creation are by 
no means small. He has been accused of being 
& pronounced Wagnerite; but in the early trio 
there is nothing but what is thoroughly orthodox, 
recalling fairy-like and fanciful themes of the 
Weberian school. M. Saint-Saéns met with a rap- 
turous reception. The two string quartets were the 
Haydnish one, Op. 7, Mozart, in p minor, with its 
melodious andante and captivating minuet and 
trio, and No. 3 in p, the most complex of the six, 
Op. 18, both admirably played by MM. Papini, 
Hollander, Waefighem, and Lasserre, to the evi- 
dent delight of a large assemblage of amateurs and 
artists ; amongst the latter was Herr Rubinstein. 
Signor Papini took his farewell as leading violinist 
in a poetic and masterly reading of the slow 
movement of Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto. On the 
12th Herr Auer and Signor Jaell will appear. 





CONCERTS. 

Tuer able performance by Herr Ludwig Straus, 
at the seventh concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, last Monday afternoon, of Prof. Mac- 
farren’s Violin Concerto, in G minor, with orchestra, 
was the most attractive item of the scheme. It is 
a masterly work, the larghetto, in a flat, in two- 
four time, being specially charming. The Sym- 
phony was Spohr’s ‘Consecration of Sound,’ and 
the two Overtures, the ‘Egmont, of Beethoven, 
and ‘Tannhiuser,’ of Wagner. Madame Sinico- 
Campobello and Signor Campobello were the 
vocalists. 

The Pianoforte Concerto, in £ flat, No. 3, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, by the English composer, 
Mr. Henry Litolff, has avowedly a symphonic form 
illustrative of Dutch nationality, but the work is of 
general interest, and is a very clever conception. In 
its construction it strikes out a new line, and 
it isa really interesting production. It is novel to 
have a scherzo in a concerto, but there is no reason 
why the innovation should not be made, The 
pianoforte part was ably played by M. Joseph 
Wieniawski, of Warsaw, at the first New Phil- 
harmonic Concert last Saturday afternoon. There 
was another soloist in M. Paul Viardot, who played 
an air with variations, ‘La Folie,’ composed by 
the great Italian composer, Corelli, for the violin. 
Although written more than a century and a half 
since, there is much charm in the adagios, if 
there be some dryness in the quick times ; but 
M. Viardot interpolated a point dorgue com- 
posed by his teacher, M. Léonard, which embraced 
every modern passage in bravura execution, and 
the young executant was greatly applauded for 
his masterly display. The Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, in B flat major, and the two Overtures, 
‘The Tempest,’ by Sir Julius Benedict (a mixed 
Mendelssohnian and Weberian inspiration), and 
‘La Siréne’ of Auber, were the other instrumental 
items. Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz conducted 
alternately. It is not necessary to refer to the 
vocal gleanings. 

Amongst the miscellaneous concerts have been 
those of Mr. Shakespeare, the tenor, of the Royal 
Normal College (Classical Chamber Concert at 
Norwood); of Madame Puzzi; the two final 
Wagner concerts in the Royal Albert Hall, on the 
28th and 29th ult., at reduced prices; of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, on the 31st; of the Moore 
Birthday Concert, in Exeter Hall, on the 28th; of 
Miss Coyte Turner, the pianist; the Military 
Concert, in the Royal Albert Hall, on the 26th, in aid 
of the Royal Cambridge Asylum, at which Madame 
Trebelli - Bettini appeared in place of Malle. 
Tietjens ; of the Amateur Orchestral Society, in 





St. James’s Hall, on the 26th, for the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society; the Royal 
Aquarium Italian Opera Concert, on the 26th; of 
Miss K. Westrop, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
on the 3lst; Mr. W. T. Best’s organ recital, 
on the 30th; of Mr. Alfred Gilbert and Madame 
Gilbert, in the Langham Hall, on the 30th; of 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, the tenor ; of Messrs. Polon- 
askiand Shedlock, at the Kensington British Schools, 
on the 23rd ult.; the first Summer Saturday Con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace, on the 26th ; of Signor 
Tito Mattei, the pianist ; of M. Jacobi, the con- 
ductor and composer, on the 25th, in St. George’s 
Hall; of M. Orelyanni, the pianist, in the Langham 
Hall, on the 26th; Mr. Charles Halle’s fourth 
Chamber Concert, in St. James’s Hall, on the 
25th, with the aid of Madame Norman-Néruda, 
Herren Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda; and of 
Madlle. Alice Roselli, vocalist, on the 29th, in the 
Langham Hall. 


THE MUSICAL PITCH, 


Ar the twenty-fourth ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Arts, on the 23rd ult., Mr. W. Pole, 
F.R.S., Mus. Doc., in the chair, a very able paper, 
‘On the Measurement and Settlement of Musical 
Pitch, was read by Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. So 
far as the facts connected with the variations of 
the Pitch for more than a century are concerned, 
and with the attempts to secure a fixed Diapason, 
the information afforded is most interesting and 
valuable. The statistics and tables supplied by 
Mr. Ellis show the pains he has taken to present 
the question fairly to the musical public. On the 
main point musicians as well as mathematicians are 
agreed, that a fixed and universal standard of pitch 
is most desirable. Prof. Macfarren pointed out that 
no absolute definition of pitch could deal with 
changes of climate, or he might have added, with 
the caprices of artists. The plain truth is, that 
the greatest singers who have ever been heard 
made their reputation with the highest pitch yet 
attained in this country, and only when the physical 
powers of some vocalists declined was the cry 
raised about the ruin of voices by the too 
elevated diapason, and popular singers, as Mr. 
Macfarren significantly remarked, are despotic. 
The recommendations of Mr. Ellis are much 
the same as those of Berlioz, who differed 
from the French scientific Commission about the 
fixing of a positive pitch, that is, to have a settle- 
ment based on various tuning-forks, to be selected 
according to the nature or speciality of the com- 
positions, whether vocal or instrumental. This 
variation would work with vocal music, but how 
about the orchestral works in orchestras where the 
wood and brass instruments have been made accord- 
ing to the French normal pitch ?—and what is to be 
done with the open-air military bands, as compared 
with the orchestras under cover, both influenced by 
the state of the weather / 











Musical Gossip. | 

Herr Rvsrystern’s farewell concert will be 
given in the Crystal Palace next Monday after- 
noon, and his final recital will be this day (Satur- 
day), in St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. W. Carter’s Choir will perform Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, ‘ Elijah,’ this afternoon (June 2nd), 
at the Royal Albert Hall. 

Hanvev’s ‘ Hercules’ will be performed, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Leslie, on the 8th inst. 

Tne first of the three concerts of the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union will take place this 
(Saturday) afternoon in the Langham Hall. 

Tur National Welsh Concert, in aid of the 
Tynewdd Miners’ Fund, will take place next 
Wednesday afternoon (June 6th), in the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, 
whose occasional composition, ‘The Men of Wales,’ 
will be produced ; and ‘The Miners’ Hymn’ (“ Yn 
y dyfroedd mawr a’r tonau”) will be sung by a 
Welsh choir. The leading solo singers will be 
natives of the Principality, amongst whom will be 
one of the rescuers. 

AFTERNOON performances of operas in English 
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have been commenced at the Alexandra Palace. 
The first work was Signor Verdi’s ‘Trovatore,’ with 
Miss A. Smyth, Messrs. G. Perren, Fox, and 
Temple in the cast. The second was Wallace’s 
‘Maritana,’ with Madame Edith Wynne in the 
title part. 

Saturpay Afternoon Italian Opera Concerts 
have been given at the Royal Aquarium, with the 
artists from Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mapame Nitsson’s morning concert in aid of 
the Westminster Training School will be given 
next Wednesday, with the co-operation of Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Badia, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
M. Faure, Signor Foli, Signora Cognetti (piano), 
Mdlle. Pommereul (violin), Sir J. Benedict, &c. 

Mosicat ability seems to be hereditary in the 
Garcia family. Since the renowned tenor, Sejior 
Garcia, left the lyric stage, his two daughters, 
Malibran and Viardot, have been famous prime 
donne, and his son, Manuel Garcia, a baritone 
first, and afterwards professor of singing, has 
trained very great artists, including Madame 
Jenny Lind. M. Paul Viardot has made suc- 
cessful débuts both in Paris and in London 
as a violinist. Now we hear of his sister, Mdlle. 
Marianne Viardot, as a bravura vocalist di primo 
cartello. She is also a clever pianist. Her 
married sister, Madame Chamerot, won distinction 
equally as singer and pianist at a concert the other 
day in the Salle Erard, at which a Polonaise for 
the pianoforte and a Capriccio all’ Ungaresi 4 deux 
Voix, composed by Madame Pauline Viardot, 
were applauded by the Parisian amateurs. It 
further appears that Madame Heéritte-Viardot 
has composed a Pianoforte and String Quartet, in 
D minor, of no ordinary calibre, which was executed 
by M. Paul Viardot, violin, by M. B. Godard, 
viola, and M. Griset, violoncello, and by the fair 
composer in the pianoforte part. 

Herr Wacner’s ‘ Walkiire’ has been produced 
in New York. This is the only place, except 
Vienna, where a single work of the ‘ Nibelungen’ 
has, as yet, been brought out. 








DRAMA 
snccaipaane 
THE WEEK. 
Aquvartum.—‘ The Inconstant ; or, the Way to Win Him,’ 
a Comedy, in Five Acts. By George Farquhar. 


Untit London is provided with some form of 
subventioned theatre, and with something in 
the shape of a school of histrionic art, we may 
as well dismiss the hope of seeing the comedies 
of the Restoration acted as they ought to be 
acted, if any serious end is to be served by 
their revival. Once and again a solitary piece 
is drawn forth and exhibited in the light much 
in the same fashion as we might take from 
a closet some long-preserved relic of past 
finery, and shake out of it the dust and the 
moths. <A performance, however, such as that 
of ‘The Inconstant,’ now to be witnessed at 
the Aquarium, at which it comes forth as the 
first of a series of representations of a similar 
class, is no more serious approach to a genuine 
revival of our older drama than the gathering 
together at a fancy ball of a number of worthy 
and commonplace people, in zzarre and incon- 
gruous dresses of past epochs, is an effort to 
return to the costume of our forefathers. A 
certain measure of interest attends the repro- 
duction of ‘The Inconstant.’ Mr, Marshall 
has edited the dialogue with remarkable care 
and success, and has rendered it conformable 
to modern tastes with slight excisions, and with 
less sacrifice of flavour than was anticipated 
by those who know how like ok art is to old 
wine, and how dangerous in each case is the 
process of rebottling. The entire number of 
words of his own he has found cause to insert 
amounts, aceording to his own assertion, to 





less than fifty. A statement of this kind will 
be readily accepted by those who have wit- 
nessed the performance, and noticed how 
thoroughly the language of the Restoration 
comedy is preserved. No less conspicuous 
than the triumph of Mr. Marshall is that of 
Mr. Planché, who has supplied dresses which, 
in point of picturesqueness and accuracy, leave 
nothing to desire, and views which are worth 
studying for the sake of the light they throw 
upon the Paris of the closing years of Louis 
XIV. Of the acting it may be said that it is 
surprisingly good, considering the ditticultics 
that had to be combatted. Mr. Warner’s Young 
Mirabel had gaiety and animal spirits, which 
compensated for the absence of distinction. 
It is high praise to say of an actor, trained 
under such conditions as now exist in England, 
that he gave a presentation of a gallant of the 
Restoration which was free from offence, and 
might claim, in some respects at least, to 
be lifelike and conceivable. Against Mr. 
Stephens as O/d Mirabel it might be urged 
that the personality of the actor overmas- 
tered that of the character; while of Mr. 
Fawn (Duretéte), Mr. Macklin (Dugard), Miss 
Meyrick (Bisarre), and Miss Brennan (Oriana), 
it can only only be said that they acted with 


moderation, and failed only in those respects | 


in which success was scarcely to be hoped. 
The presence of one animating spirit behind 
the representation was felt by the audience, 
and the play interested and amused. These 
concessions made, there remains the fact that 
a reproduction of this kind is mere trifling. 
If we are ever again to have a school of acting 
we must have a serious revival of old plays so 
far as they are reconcilable to modern tastes, 
and if we are to have a serious revival of old 
plays we must have a school of acting. After 
that period, lamentable from the _histrionic 
standpoint, of civil war which broke us altoge- 
ther off from the traditions of Shakspeare, and 
left Betterton the practical father of our stage, 
an unbroken succession of representations of 
old comedy was given until the early portion of 
this century. Traditions concerning Duretéte 
were transmitted from Garrick (Bullock was 
the first representative of the part and Miller 
the second) through Lewis and Dodd to Du- 
camp, Liston, Vining, and Harley. Charles 
Kemble inherited, as Young Mirabel, the 
teaching of Wilks and Palmer; and Elliston, 
Munden, and Dowton might learn, as Old 
Mirabel, from such predecessors as Pinketh- 
man, Yates, Shuter, Edwin, Parsons, and 
Quick. 

Since this period, however, it has been 
shown that if 


Peace has her victories 
Not less renowned than war, 


she likewise has her defeats, which are not 
less renowned also. Quite as fatal as that 
period of internecine struggle—in which the 
actors, proving their right to the title they had 
borne of the King’s servants, died fighting 
the King’s battles, and left at the Restoration 
not enough of all sorts to constitute a couple 
of meagre companies—has been the period of 
peace in which men have allowed all knowledge 
of past art to expire. Since 1828 there has been, 
so far as we are aware, two nevivals of ‘The 
Incenstant,’ which was included in that fine 
series of performances which rendered _illus- 
trious Mr. Phelps’s management of Sadler's 
Wells, and was played for a short time at tle 





| 
| 
| 
' 





a 
Gaiety. It is difficult to speak authoritatively 
on the subject, since, for half a century, the 
drama has sunk into such neglect that no one 
has had courage to write its history or even 
to preserve a mere record of events of note, 
There are, accordingly, few actors on the stage 
who have ever seen this piece. It is time, 
then, that if we are to make an attempt 
at founding a school of acting it should be 
done, for shortly there will be no teachers 
left, and. we shall have to borrow our pro- 
fessors from the schools of foreign countries, 
where, luckily, more liberal views concerning 
art prevail. 

Is it, then, expedient, it may be asked, to 
form schools of art for the purpose of reviving 
a class of work that, on account of its im- 
morality, has already 

Fallen into disgrace and in the nostrils 
Smells horrible ? 

Perhaps not, though Mr. Marshall’s experi- 
ment proves that works of this class may 
be purged of offence without losing their 
quality, and though the fact remains that 
excessive squeamishness is not characteristic 
of the English race, but of a puritanical 
minority that plays its “fantastic tricks” 
because men of information and taste are 
indolent in matters in which no great prin- 
ciple seems to be involved. If ever, however, 
we are to have a comedy, other than that so- 
called realistic comedy which is now in vogue, 
and if men are to be able to play well in 
pieces, the scenes of which are laid in ages 
before individuality of manner and costume 
was abandoned, it will be necessary to train 
young actors to play such parts as the 
Mirabels. 

Reflections of this class are forced upon us 
by a revival such as that of ‘The Inconstant.’ 
In propounding again and again the view that it 
isthe duty of anenlightened government to found 
a school of acting, and maintaining that no 
government that refuses its aid in a scheme of 
the kind has a right to be considered en- 
lightened, we are but beating the empty air. 
Still the duty of speaking truths of this kind 
remains, Needful reforms are not obtained 
without considerable repetition, and the per- 
sistence of those who maintain erect a 
standard around which men will some day 
rally is not the less honourable, because no 
knowledge of them may survive to the 
generation which benefits by their endurance. 

Of the play itself, it is sufficient to say that 
it comes apparently through France from a 
Spanish or Italian source, but that it has not 
hitherto been traced further back than the 
‘Wild Goose Chase’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, from which the first four acts are 
taken. The termination is said by Farquhar 
to be founded on an adventure of Le Chevalier 
de Chatillon. In some respects the play is 
primitive, the subordinate characters being 
purely conventional. Mirabel is, however: 
entertaining, and Oriana sympathetic. Some 
of the dialogue is witty, and more than one 
speech might easily be ascribed to Sheridan, 
who seems to have had an admiration for 
Farquhar leading him to the borders of direct 
imitation. 





To CorrEsronpeENTs —G. L.—H. H. 8.—L. M.—F. D.— 
H. J. B.—E. ¥.—reccived. 





Frratum —In the report of the last meeting of the Physical 
Sciety, page 634, col. 3, line 54, tor ** more remote objece 
read less remote object. 
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OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 











3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 


A R IA DN SE. 
Bry OUIDA. 


** Quida’s new story, ‘ Ariadné,’ is not only a great romance, but a great and consummate work of art, 
remarkable beyond anything which she has yet given us for the combination of simplicity, passion, severity, 
and beauty. ‘Che work stands on an altogether loftier level than anything previously attempted by its author. 
It is as complete and crowning a triumph of the skill of the writer that, out of materials so simple, with no 
accessories in the way of plot, and only four principal dramatis persone, she should have wrought a result so 
rich in colour, so beautiful in proportions, as it is of the sculptor’s skill that he should be able to transform the 
solid and shapeless marble into the counterfeit presentment of life. The pages are studded with epigrams 
and short and felicitous sayings, wherein much wisdom and knowledge of human nature are enshrined. In 
an «esthetic age like the present, the artistic element in the book will be generally a recommendation. It is 
as a work of art that ‘Ariadné’ must be judged; and as such we may almost venture to pronounce it without 
fault or flaw in its beauty.”— World. 
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RIVER TERRACES : Letters on Geological and 
other Subjects. & Cetenel GEORGE GREENWOOD. With 
a Brief Memoir of the Author. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


HE CHOIRMAN’S DREAM; or, the Vision of 
Will Crouch, the Fundamental Bass Singer. Should be read by 

all Choristers and those interested in Music. Price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
Peas 3) at the Office of The Choirman’s Dream, 284; Paternoster. 
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Farly next week, feap. 8vo. 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SONGS OF LAND AND SEA. 
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VALSTAFF’S LETTERS. By James Wuirs. | 
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B. Robson, Publisher, 43, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 
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(SABLETON'S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of 
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Imperial 16mo. cloth, 4s. 
NE HOUR’S READING: Remarkable Cus- 
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London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELA- 
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HE CONVERSATION of a SOUL with GOD: 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of the URIYA 
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8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. —A Treatise on the 


only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, Loudon 
London: : Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet- street. 


Now ready, with Engravings, crown 8Syo. 68. 6d. 
T EADACHES : their Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment By W. H DAY, M.D. M RC.P.L., Physician to the 
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J.& A. Churchill, New Burlington- street. 





New Edition, pp. 300, bound, 1s ; or 14 stamps, 
HE HOMCEOPATHIC FAMILY !NSTRUC- 
TOR. By RICHARD EPPs, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
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Just published. 8vo. illustrated, price ¢s. 
A URAL SURGERY: a Treatise on the Curable 
Forms of Ear Disease. 


By GEORGE P. FIELD, M.R.C.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
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London: Henry Renshaw, 35%, Strand. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


(FUT, RHEUMATISM, and SCIATICA. 
By EDWIN PAYNE, M.D. 








Price 28. 6d. 
On the RESTORATION and PRESERVATION of 


HEALTH ; with Notes on Consumption, and © = leading to 
it, and Mistaken for it. By EDWIN PAYNE, M.D. 


“The thing to be desired in the Practice of medicine is that which 
1 be dissociated from quackery.” 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
URNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


RISE and GROWTH of the ANGLICAN SCHISM. 
By the Rev. NICOLAS SANDER, D_D.. some time Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Published a p. 1585. With a Continuation of the 
History, by the Rev. EDWARD RISHTON, B.A., of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
DAViD LEWIS, M.A. Demy 8 vo. las. 


NORA. Taken from the German by Princess Martz 
JERS BT EROTEID, Authoress of * Hollaud House.’ Cloth, gilt, 
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IZA: a Story of Life in Russian Poland. By the 
Authoress of ‘ Bells of the Sanctuary,’ *Thomas, First Bishop of 
Southwark,’ ‘ Frederick Osanam,’&c. Second Edition 
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the Rev. A.G KNIGHT,S.J. Cloth, 9 
London: 17 and 18, Portman-street, W. ; and 63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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James Weir & Knight, 283, Regent-street, W. 
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‘LIMPSES of PASTORAL WORK in COVg. 
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‘ Koss, LL.D. Bridge of Allan. 


A SHILLING BOOK ON THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


In demy 8vo. la. Picture Cover; post free, 1s. 2d. 
HE ARCTIC EXPEDITION London: James Nisbet & Co. Edinburgh: Andrew E liot, 17, Princes. 
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With a Digest of the principal Records extant, and a Statistical Review of the Work of each Asylum, from the date of it, 
opening to the end of 1875. 


By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D. F.S.S., &c. 
HarpwIckE & Bosor, 192, Piccadilly, Ww. 


1875-6-7, 





A CRITICAL ACCOUN T of the PHILOSOPHY ial KANT: with 


an Historical Introduction. By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Ghengew, 5 oat late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Uxford. 8vo. price ss. cloth. ist published. 
“No acconnt of Kant’s Philosophy has ever appeared in England so full, so intelligible, and so interesting tu read as this boa by Professor 
Caird. It is the English book on Kaut.”—Contemporary Review, June. 
CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, red edges, 


TRINITY CHURCH SERMONS. By the Rev. Wiiu1am Putsrord, 
Jus dy. 
_— = ss In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, : - 7 sti: 
The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBATIONER; being Memoirs of 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. With his Poems and Letters. By the Rev. JAMES BROWN, Minister of St. Semase Cen. Paisley. 
Glasgow: JaMES Macuenose, Publisher to the University. London: Macmittan & Co, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—NOW READY, A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of Caiaphas. 


By Epwarp 


MAITLAND, Author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine,’ ‘The Keys of the Creeds,’ &c 1 vol crown 8vo. 128. 


against the Soul of England. 
The Omladina, the Hetairia, the Carbonari, the United Irishmen, | 
the Communists, the Fenians, the Templars, ce. | 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN | 


REVOLUTION. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Wicked | 
Jord Lyttelton,’ &c. 2 vols. vo. 24s. | 


“There is perhaps no chapter of current continental history as to 
which a readable and trustworthy book in English was more wanted. 
Mr. Frost has, therefore, undertaken a very useful task, and has per- 
formed it in a highly satisfactory manner, and which is certainly ex- 
tremely convenient.”—Saturd y Review. 


“The work is one of considerable interest, and contains, we believe, 
more information than any previous writer has ever beenable to gather 
together on the subject.”— Vanity Fair. 


*,* A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the present great and crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies 


Mohammedaniom and Christianity, Mohammedans of India, 
Mohammed as a Soldier, Conscription in Turkey, War with 
Infidels, &c. 


THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By 


ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “From the Levant,’ &. 2 vols. 
vo. L 


“Mr. Arthur Arnold's pleasant volumes wil] enlighten the reader. 
They abound with sound, if sad, information. It would be impossible 
by any number of extracts to give a just view of the multiplicity of 
subjects touched upon in his lucid pages; we will therefore merely 
content ourselves with saying, in no modern work can « more excellent 


j ——- of Persia be found.”— Echo. 


r. Arnold’s travels, while commending his narrative as that of a 
shrewd observer and pleasant writer, who has brought back the latest 
news of the internal condition and aspect of a country which for many 
reasons possesses at this time a peculiar interest.”— Daily News. 








The ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN EDMUND COX, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), Vicar in Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
several Illustrations, 30s. 
“Really a noteworthy book.”—Atheneum. 
“Dr Cox has made his annals of this notable old church and parish very complete, and has thereby furnished much valuable 
information that will be especially acceptable to students of history and archzology.”—Morning Post. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


The following NEW VOLUMES are now added to Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ SIX SHILLING SERIES of Entertaining 
and Instructive Books, a Catalogue of which can be had on application :— 


Now ready, with Full-Page Illustration and Vignette, handsomely bound in cloth, 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of ‘By Still 


Waters,’ ‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,’ &c. 
“Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every chapter.”—Athencrum. 
“ Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal. 
“Ts a book with high moral teaching in it.”—Academy. 
“Mr. Garrett has an unquestionable power of describing life, and he never describes it without having some high purpose in 
view.” —Spectator. 
Also, now ready, with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette, handsomely bound in cloth, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By Rosa Noncuerte 
CAREY, Author of ‘ Wee Witie,’ ‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ &c. 
“We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories’ as a pretty and original story of English domestic life.”—Standard. 





Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling, 


MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story of Modern Spiritualism. 


“A story of modern spiritualism by a writer who has thought soundly and sensibly on the subject, and who appears to be 
well acquainted with it...... The reader who opens this pleasant story wiil certainly read it to the end "—Daily News. 

* This story is eminently readable ; and from the manner in which the subject of spiritaalism is treated in its pages, it is 
likely to prove of service.” —City Press. 

“Tt is thoroughly in the element of the system treated of."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE'S CONFLICT,’ &c. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss Frorence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Her Lord and Master,’ ‘ Fighting the Air,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. By Dora Russett, Author of ‘The 


Vicar’s Governess,’ ‘The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMING HOME TO ROOST.’ 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Geraip Grant, Author of ‘The 
Old Cross Quarry,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FACES IN THE FIRE,’ &c. 
NOBLE BY HERITAGE. By Georce Freprrick Parpvon, Author 
of ‘Caleb Worthington’s Wish,’ &c. 1 vol. 
: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OLIVE VARCOE.’ 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs. Nortey, Author of ‘ Mildred’s 
Wedding,’ ‘ Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN SCORNED.’ 
The WAY WOMEN LOVE. By E. Owens Biacksurne, Author of 
“A Woman Scorned,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH.’ 


HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of 


‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By Artuur Woop. 
BY OSBORNE BOYD. 


SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. 8 vols. 
LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. By Mrs. ; LOYAL and TRUE. 3 vols. 


ADOLPHE SMITH. 3 vols. | “The book is extremely natural and fresh.”— Morning Post. 
“Her story is pathetic, without an app h to sentimentality ; is “The spirit of the book is good.” — Atheneum. 
feeling throughout, and natuial in its language.”—Queen, 


3 vols. 











Generous in taste Granth by « healthiness of moral tone, and a thorough good 
j J , ** There is considerable skill manifested in the devel t of cha- 
SPOKEN in ANGER. 3 vols. racter. both in high and low life.”"— Whitehall Review 
“It has a good whol tone th b * 





“*Spoken in Anger’ is an attractive, lively storv. in which the author | 


~ Sta 4 
ues & great variety of characters.”—Court Jour “ Places the author in the front rank of novelists.”—Court Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





**That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NorEs AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Sen, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘‘When found, make a note of.’—Caprain Currie. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


. 
On points of EccrestasticaL History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, NaturaL History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c. 





Published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 
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Lately published, 
TRANSLATION of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 
into ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. Mr. CRAIG, late Minister 


of Bedrule. 
Messrs. Moodie Miller, Edinburgh ; and Rutherford, Kelso. 


N4tiONAaL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


JEWELS, PLATE, AND VALUABLES 
may be deposited for safe custody in the Fire ar - a zlar Proot 
Vaults of the Company. F 1.W , Manager. 
1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON, —Established 172. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all — of the world. 
GEORGE Ww M. LOVELL 

















Seoretaries, | JOHN J. BRUOMPIELD. 
QcorrisH IMPERIAL INSURAN CE 
COMPANY. 


London: 2, King William-street, E.C ; Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
H. AMBRUSE SMITH, Secretary aud Actuary. 


VAGLE IN SU RANC E COMPAN :Y, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest .. £395,585 
Funds in hand os «+ £3,056. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Propon a may he obtai 
BORG £ AU MP HREYS, Act 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON, 
Branch Oftice, 60, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J.G. PRIE STLEY, Actuary 








AW LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the on Dec., 1876 . £5,493,862 
Income for the past yea: pessaxeonen 483,970 
Amount paid on De: ith. a December iast sreseeee 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,523,158 


The expenses of management (including commission) are about 
43 per ceut. on the annual income 

Attention os fig id calied to the New Rates of Premium recently 
adopted by the Uffice. 

The on hey for Young Lives will be found materially lowe 
heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will ae entitled to share in the Profits at 
the next Division, in December, 1879 - 

_ Forms of Proposal, &c., will be se as on appli cation to the Office. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 





ACCIDENTS OF “ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0 vl 
1,120,0002. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, Corahill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Q RENTAL H EART H-R UGS, 

From 12s. 6d. to 10 Guineas. 
Importers—FARMER & ROGERS Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
_ Warehouse, 117, 1 19, Regent-street. 


W438 & SON, 
195, 196, 197,193, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, W., 
The LARGEST HOUSE in LONDON for 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 





|S tame & SON’S CATALOGUE post free. 





NOTICE. Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such 
prices as, while fully maintaining ng ir high quality, 
place them within the reach of all classes. Kevised 
illustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & Cv. 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 42, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25, Church-street. 
MANCHESTER-—St. Ann's-square ; or to the Manufactory, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


yj ILLIAM S. BURTON, 39, Oxrorp-sTREET, Ww. 














TABLE CUTLERY. lr bl | Des- joemere 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | *°"'* | sert. | aa. 

a® 4) ad a. d. 

3h. pee Recep Sendies Sesacndente a Te el Mt 6 6 0 

3é-ineh do. -“ «tna | 14 0 7 @ 

32-inch do. to’ Malane an 20 0 15 0 7 0 

H-inch do. do. ea 260 0 0 8 0 

4inch do. do. a 30 0 | 22 0 8 0 

4ineh fine do. ua 33 0} 24 0 96 

4inch extra large do. do. bs 36 23 0) 106 

4ineh do. Afr ed 42 0] 35 0! 13 6 

4@inch Silver if toe ed e o 42 0) 35 0] 15 @ 
é#inch Silvered Biade: . e 48 0 35 0 fn 

4-iuch Electro- Silvered ‘Handles /.2: as aie 2 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to a R.H. the Prince of W ales, 
sends a Catalogue, gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Iitustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans ef 
the 30 large Show ae ms, at 29 Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4. 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and l, Newman- yard, 
Mannfactories: 4, Newman-street, and Newman- mews, London, W. 








THE BEST FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 


2mo. with 4 Maps, pp. 616, neatly bound in roan; 10s. éd.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


BELLOWS'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


The FOURTH ISSUE of the SECOND EDITION will be Ready in a Few Days. 
“ As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever been published.”—Times 


London: Trisner & Co. Ludgate- hill. 


THE SEQUEL TO ‘HELEN’S B: \B IES.’ 


(See below. ) 





AN ENTIRELY NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘HELEN’S BABIES.’ 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 2s. 
PEOPLE’S CHILDREN 
A SEQUEL TO ‘HELEN’S BABIES.’ 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ ‘The Barton Experiment,’ ‘ Jericho Road,’ &c 


OTHER 


This is an entirely New Work, Published by special arrangement with the Author, and is Copyright in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
GEORGE RoutitepGe & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES’ 


(See above.) 


Price 10s. €d. crown Svo. 750 pp. cloth ; postage, 2d. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELT, KARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 


A BIOGRAPHY. With Appendix and Index. 


From the ATHEN.ZUM, April 21. 


ne anonymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volume has lately been published by Mr. Beeston, is ag 
teresting a volume as has appeared for many years, and leaves us no room for aoubt that when the book has been ec mmpleted 
it will be of the greatest value to politicians and historians. The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, 
but the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the opinions of the writer, and 
we never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of research into a subject and care for accuracy. Even those 
who most strongly disapprove of the author’s views will find his book instructive and amusing.” 





S. O. Berton, 39, : Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


Next week, size of each Table, 20 in. by 14, folded together in cloth case, crown Svo. 1s. 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


3y ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

TABLE of some COMMON TERMS used in DESCRIBING PLANTS, for the 
Use of Junior Students of Botany. Comprising all the Terms usually required in the Cambridge Local Examination 
for Juniors. 

TABLE of the CHTEF NATURAL ORDERS of BRITISH PLANTS. Arranged 
according to BENTHAM and OLIVER. 


Next week, fcap. Svo. cloth, with Map and Plan, 2s. 


TOURISTS GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. Containing 


full Information concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. By G. Fr. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of * A Handbook for Eastbourne,’ «c. 





Next week, fcap. 8vo. cloth, with 2 Maps, 2. 


TOURISTS GUIDE to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 


Containing full Information concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.8., Author of * Handbook to the County of Kent,’ &c. 


Next week, in1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Holdsworth, F.L.S. F.Z.S, &e, 


Author of ‘ Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats.’ SALMON FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Commissioner 
of Scoth Salmon Fisheries. Uniform in size and type with ‘ British Manufacturing Industries.’ 





Ready, size, 30 in. by 22, 


MACLURE and MACDONALD'S BIRD'S-EYE VIEW from 


KURDISTAN of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA and EUROPE. Price, printed in Colours, 2s. 





Next week, Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 29 in. by 21, 


SHEET I. of STANFORD'S LARGE-SCALE MAP of the 


SEAT of WAR, embracing the Country between Bucharest and Philippopolis, the Lower Danube, from Turnu to its 
Mouth, Railways, , er Roads, Passes of the Balkans, &c., the Harbours of Kustendje, Varna, burzhas, Si 
sheet, Coloured, 3s.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. Jt runovenodt oa woEDEn’ HIRE SYSTEM. The is 
and most liberal. Cash no extra charge for me given. 
NEW STORY BY MR. CHARLES READE. Hare unfal Sook fo aceg from. ilacated Prise, talons with 
sabacdiiceummaane LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. 
A WOMAN-HATER. ALLEW'S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
By CHARLES READE. ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
° ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
3 vols. erown Svo. 11. 5s. 6d. Travelling, post free. 
Originally published in BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. as 
. APANESQUE STATIONERY, th lty of 
WILLIAM Bu LACK WOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. a tee te a sane ook Snetiaeh * aie dame S 
_ oo mae sieueel and G. Audley. Sold “ty ali Stationers. Wholesale only, CHAS, 


NEW EDITION OF ‘FROM JEST TO EARNEST: 


In small crown Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


By Rev. E. P. ROE. 
With Original Illustrations by Gunston, 


FREDERICK Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for June 


Contents, 
GEORGE SAND. By Matthew Arnold. 
MAORIS and KANAKAS. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
The FARTHER OUTLOOK in the EAST. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
The GROSVENOR GALLERY. By Professor Colvin. 
DISENDOWMENT: a PRACTICAL SKETCH. By H. W. Crosskey. 
EVOLUTION and POSITIVISM. By J. H. Bridges. 
A PAGE of EASTERN LIFE. By the late Nassau Senior. 
EXOGAMY and ENDOGAMY. By J. F. M‘Lennan. 
A SHORT REJOINDER. By Herbert Spencer. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
300KS of the MONTH. 





FOREIGN POLICY. 


ENGLAND and the EASTERN QUESTION. 


Hon. Lord ROBERT MONTAGU, M.P. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TWO MONTHS with GENERAL TCHERNAIEFF in 


SERVIA. By P. H.S. SALUSBURY. Large crown 8vo. 9s. 


By the Right 


Crown 8vo. 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. By W. W. Story. 


10s, 6d. Uniform with ‘Roba di Roma.’ 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. By E. W. Srreerer. 


An exhaustive and practical Work for the Merchant, Connoisseur, or the Private Buyer. Treats upon every description 
of Precious Stone, giving their History, Habitat, Value, and Uses for Ornament, together with much Information regard- 
ing their Matrices or Rough State. With Coloured Illustrations, Photographs, &c. Demy svo. 18s. 


CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, 


NEW 


Piccadilly. 


NOVELS. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 vols, [This day. 


RAVE: By E. A. Ryper, 


THE 


THOUGH BROKEN, a Novel. 


Author of ‘The Wheel of Fortune.’ 3 vols. 


THAT LADY LYNWAY: a Novel. 2 vols. 


PROUD as LUCIFER. 3 vols. 


KING or KNAVE? By 


‘Spiders and Flies,’ &c. 2 vols. 


By Burke O’F arRELL. 


the Author of ‘Hilda and I, 


CHarmMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





GOOD ALL & SUN, Camden Works, London. 





\ UME, or Plum Blossom, is the Japanese emblem 
Bt of Spring-time and social joyousness, and this beautiful bloom 
is used as the symbol of happy youth and as the herald of the Spring. 
GUUVALL'S JAPANESQUE STATLONERY reproduces this embiem 
in Silver and Colours, on Note Paper and 1 Envelopes. 











OODALL’S JAPANESQUE STATION ERY, 

in a variety of characteristic designs—the Mume, Kisu, Bamboo, 

and Dead Willow—1n Gold, Silver, and Pale Colours, made up in hand- 
some : boxes, is sold by all Stationers. 


N IRACULOUS PEN. —A. M. CLARKE’S 
PATENT, No 4,260, dated Nov. 3, 1876.—Having ascertained 
that persons have, in some instances, SULD the above Peu without our 
permission, we beg to give Notice tnat we are exclusive LICENCEES 
for the Use and sale of the Patented Iuvention in Great Britain and 
iueland. the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, and that Legal 
d against any persons selling the MIRA- 
CULOUS | PEN without our permission. Hach Card will have stamped 
upon it the Name of the Firm 
Dated the 29th day of May, ‘1877. 
I. J. & G. COOPER, Manchester. 


jOsSBPu GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


Sc CHWEPPE’S MALV At§ SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for SCHWEPPE'S, and 
observe Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountaia), as many imitations are 
offered to the Public—To be obtaiued from the leading Chemists, 
Wine ) Marenante, and Grovers. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
4e and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLE 
SAUUVES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguishe 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated —92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION, —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are peconety requested to 
observe that each Bottle, Prepared hy E. LAZENBY & SUN, bears the 
label used s0 many years, sigued * * Blizabeth Lazenby.” 


PURE, FRAGRANT, and DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 

“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one 
of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the skia.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
Edited by Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 























Gc 4 ¢ , o I wN E 

(QUINTESSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacéo, Theobromine, unclogged by 
excess of Nutritives, and over-richness as found in the natural Cacho- 
Nibs, and in Unocolates and Prepared Cocoas generally; the Cacio 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and inteusified, and being ua- 
sweetened it affords, when made, an exhilarating warm driok, ex- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, and clean to the palate. 

Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & Co. HOMC@OPATHIO CHEMISTS, 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, ‘Threadneedle-street. 


PuRROAT IRRITATION. 
EPpes’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Sold only in Boxes, 6d. and 1s., Labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO. HOM@PATHIC CHEMISTS, 
43, Threadneedle-street, aud 17, Piccadilly. 


DP NEFORD Ss FL UID MAGNESIA, 
e best Remedy. ie ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, ADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES 
TION; and the 2K. Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 


INDIGESTION. 

MM ORS0N's PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 
J! *,* See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Seld in Bottles as WINE at 32., = and 98.; LOZENGES, vs. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. ; ULOBULES, 232., 38. 6d., ani d 68, 6d.; and POWDER, in 1-oz. 
bottles, at 48. each, 

By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTOUN-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 
CAUTION. 

See Name on each Bottle. 











2, York-street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,-—I feel it my duty to direct the 


attention of my friends and the general pubiic to the special as- 
vantages of PARR’s LIFE PLLUs. Their beurficeut influence over 
the digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness aud congestion 
of the fiver is not only remarkable, but most marveilous, 


lam, yours tote, 
Messrs. Roberts & Co. London. GRIMSHAW, 
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APOLLINARIS 
ATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


Bottled at, and Imported from, the Apollinaris Brunnen, Ahrweiler. 





‘¢ The Fashionable Apollinaris.”— Dr, T. K. Cuampers, F.R.C.P., Honorary Physician to H.R.H. the 
Prince oF WALES. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 19, Regent-street, London, S.W. 





























APOLLINARIS. “PPAS A CHARM THAT MAKERS OF BRITISH AERATED WATERS DO NOT EVEN 
DREAM OF.”—Morning Advertiser. 

APOLLINARIS. ‘“ ple QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’—British Medical Journal. — 

APOLLINARIS. —— CHEAP E ST AND ‘INCOMP. \RABL Y THE B EST OF SPARKLING TABLE W ATI IRS,” 

s a ry Re ‘ord, 

APOLLINABIS. “TNCOMPARABLE FOR MIXING WITH WINES AND SPIRITS.”—H. Vizeretty, British Wine 

Juror at the Vienna E b Exhib ition, 

APOLLINARIS. - = SW ORN E NE MY OF GOUT, RHEU Mz ATISM, AND INDIGE STION. "__L ondon Medic ul Reewk: 

APOLLINARIS. : me ARATING; GOOD FOR SICKNESS, DYSPEPSIA, AND LOSS OF APPETITE,’—Prm 
SQUIRE, F.L.S, » Chemist to the Quee n, 10th Edition of Cx pmp anion to the British Pharmacop ia. 

APOLLINARIS. ‘“M" 2E WHOLESOME AND REFRESHING THAN SODA WATER.”—C, MacNamara 4, Surgeon 

to Westminster Hospital, late Profess FU niversity of Calcutta. 

APOLLINARIS. — cau TION. aT sumers of Aevated Water should be on their guard, “Ye the British Medical Journal of 
Saturday there isa letter from *‘ An E minen t Fellow of the Royal Society’ onthe seeuts of an examination of some artificial aerated waters—sodg 
and seltzer water sold in ‘ syphon bottle This examination disclosed in all cases dangerous contamination with a poisonous metal, There 
was quite e enoug gh} ead in all the waters examined to undermine health. And the British. Medical Jot yurnal remarks on this discovery: * When 
we examined the ordinary ** aerated min eral waters’’ of commerce some time since, we found that they were of the most varied cou n positions, 
and that they only occasion = y corresponded w ith what was imp! ied in theirname. A great many of them, too, were made with water which 
was anything but pure, and s me of which was dangerously impure.’ All this certainly does * plead rather strongly in favour of the use ofa 
pure natur. al effervescent w ater. tise ul Malt Gazette. 


APOLLINARIS. ee) USE TO MYSELF HAS BEEN MOST REMARKABLE, Sf, “‘Taraan, M.R.C S. L. S.A. IP, 


Surgeon North Devo: on Hospit al. 


APOLLINARIS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 
HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


APOLLINARIS AND CHAMPAGNE, 


For BALLS, DINNERS, SUPPERS, and RACES. 


“THE EXQUISITE APOLLINARIS; A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE.’ 
Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, the Practitioner's Handbook (Macmillan & Co., 1877). 
Prices in London: 50 Quarts, 26s.; 100 Pints, 42s,— Bottles included and allowed for as follows: 
2s. 9d. for 50 Quarts; 4s. for 100 Pints. 
Smaller Quantities can be obtained from Chemists and Dealers in Mineral Waters, who generally charge 8s. per Dozen Quarts, and 6s. per Dozen Pints. 


* * THE LARGE GLASS BOTTLES CONTAIN NEARLY THREE TIMES, AND THE LARGE STONE BOTTLES MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES, AS MUCH AS AN ORDINARY SODA OR SELTZER WatTeR Borr.e. iF THE BOTTLES ARE PROPERLY 
RE-CORKED, AND LAID ON THEIR SIDES, APOLLINARIS WATER WILL REMAIN BRISK AND SPARKLING FOR MANY 
DAYS. IT IS THEREFORE MUCH CHEAPER THAN, AS WELL AS SUPERIOR TO, MANUFACTURED AERATED WATERS. 


Suitable Patent Corks, by the use of which a great economy is effected, are sold by the Company, price 1s. and 2s. 6d. each. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 19, Regent-street, London, S.W. 
City Depot: INGRAM & CO. 119, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Agents for Scotland: A. BROWN & CO. Glasgow. 
— ee 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to *‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scoguaxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh; — for Insuanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — Saturday, June 2, 1877. 











